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GRADING THE PROFESSORS whereas only the professor’s job is involved in 
\ wew fashion has been set in educational the student-grading, and what is one job more 
circles, hailed by many as a “great step in oF less in the lifetime of a professor. 
advance.” The professor is being graded by Furthermore, it is hardly in the nature of a 
the students... We smile. Turn about is fair student to carry a grudge, or to aim to get 
play. Now the professors will come to realize even with a professor. No student, especially 
| it feels to get “marked.” What is sauce _ in this “enlightened” generation, would think of 











r the goose should be sauce for the gander— doing such a thing. He is—well, for one thing, ‘ 
the goslings—so there you are. A Daniel he is still too young and the responsibilities of 
ome to judgment. the world weigh very heavily upon him. He 





lhe professors are being graded with a dif- would not think of grading the professor down 
ce however. The grades are not being because his “line” had proved unacceptable, or 
filed where they ean be scrutinized by interested because he had been taken to task for chronic 
ties. No indeed! The results must be kept  jindolence or tardiness or because the professor 

‘ mystery. They are for the eyes of col- had been sarcastic and had made him feel fool- 
dministrators and student councils alone. ish for whispering in the back of the room. If 

No one else has access to them. Each profes- the professor were allowed to see the results of 
: sometimes presented with his own marks, the student-gradings and if names had to be 

in the “improved” style of professor- attached to the ballots, it might even look as 
rading this is dispensed with as unnecessary. though the faculty were suspicious of the stu- 















\nd where the mark is actually given him, dents or questioned their good intentions, their 
the gracious permission of the student  vyery honor in fact! 
cil, is the professor allowed to examine But what measuring-rod could students pos- 





baliot and question each grader as to why  sibly find to apply to their professors? Why, 
particular mark was accorded? No, again. of course, those matters with which students 

it is only students who have such prerogatives. are most familiar, both by experience and 
Only they by inalienable right are allowed to training. And those are obviously a knowledge 
to their graders and ask impertinent and of the professor’s subject, a knowledge of peda- 
bly embarrassing questions as to why 4 gogy and teaching ability and a knowledge of 
ticular mark was given. the professor’s reliability. Time was when 
Professors must not be permitted to face these matters were decided in advance of ap- 
accusers. In the first place it is usually pointing a professor to a position, by inquiry 














possible, since no names are as a rule signed mong his colleagues and among those with 
the student-ballots (just to make the poll whom he had previously worked. But under 
re “impartial”). And in the second place the new dispensation such crude and old- 
‘allow the professor to ask questions would fashioned methods are done away with. Re- 
not be entirely fair, do you think? Would not garding the professor’s field of special study, 
me professors tend to carry a grudge, deter- what should his colleagues know about it? 
mine to get even and retaliate when it came Why, they can not see the forest for the trees. 
heir “turn” to grade? Which, of course, is a They are of an older generation which has not 
‘ery serious matter, for a student’s whole the insight of the present one. And, most im- 
“career” is involved in the grades he gets, portant of all, is it not logical to presume that 















‘Cf. J. P. Gavit’s, College, Harcourt, Brace & those who have had no contact whatsoever with 
25, pp. 196 ff. a subject are freest of bias and prejudice re- 
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garding it and are thus best able to judge “in- 
stinctively” as to who has real knowledge con- 
cerning it? Hence, the students grade their 
professors regarding “knowledge of subject.” 

Similar arguments can be submitted to dem- 
onstrate that students are in an excellent posi- 
tion to determine a professor’s ability to teach. 
Having observed a number of high-school and 
grammar-school teachers in action, college stu- 
dents come to their tasks with infallible criteria. 
For example, a certain procedure enabled one 
to “get by” at high school; if the same pro- 
cedure enables one to “get by” at college in a 
given course, the professor is quite apparently 
a good teacher—and, incidentally, a good fel- 
low. Another criterion is whether or not a 
course is made “interesting.” Here the student 
finds a simple test. “If the professor can not 
make the course interesting, he is not a good 
teacher,” we hear stated on every hand. What 
difference does it make whether the subject is 
Latin composition or sex-relations, trigonom- 
etry or how to play the stock market, Greek 
grammar or folk-dancing? “Show me an in- 
terested class and I will show you a good 
teacher,” says Benny Arnold, president of the 
freshman class of X College, because he was 
right guard on his high-school team; and he, 
of course, ought to know. There are other im- 
portant reasons for depending upon students to 
size up the professor’s ability to teach, but 
those given will suffice. 

And what could be more fitting than to ask 
students to pass judgment on a_professor’s 
“reliability?” From earliest childhood, in his 
important worldly activities, the growing boy 
or girl, especially in the “new” generation, has 
acquired a full knowledge of the meaning of 
reliability—particularly through an extended 
practice of its antithesis. Still this is neither 
here nor there. What the student means, in the 
main, by a professor’s reliability is peculiar to 
the student himself. Naturally he wishes his 
professor to be “reliable.” How else could he 
determine in advance what question the profes- 
sor will ask him in class to-morrow or what the 
examination questions will be? Any unpredic- 
tability in this respect is highly undesirable, 
from the student point of view. Hence “relia- 
bility” in a professor is a good quality; and, 





of course, the student knows best how to Size 
this up. 

And so the students are grading the profes. 
sors. A very fitting procedure, as has been jp. 
dicated. But there is an even more fitting side 
to it; and that is that some college authorities 
take it seriously and set considerable store by 
it. For here is an excellent device, ready at 
hand, for “getting a line” on the value of 
professor to the institution. All the adminis. 
tration has to do is to listen carefully to the 
unbiased estimates of students who get low 
marks in their courses, for students who do wel! 
in college rarely express an opinion unsolicited; 
and the ones who get low marks are, after all, 
in the best position to “size up” a professor, 
since others are too absorbed in the subject. 
matter under discussion, and thus in getting 
better grades, to make a scientifie study of the 
professor’s knowledge of subject, ability to 
teach and reliability. Also, by letting it be 
openly known that student opinion carries con- 
siderable weight with the administration, quite 
a plethora of expert knowledge regarding the 
professors is forthcoming. And as a result how 
the professors in such colleges must be toeing 
the mark, not to say trembling in their shoes! 

Should the system of student-grading become 
firmly established, the potent effect upon teach- 
ing methods, in adapting them to modern 
“needs,” should be apparent to all. Other in- 
teresting developments are already in evidence 
here and there. 

One of the most significant is that the new 
order of things furnishes an excellent environ- 
ment for the training of faculty-politicians 
The barroom of saloons, though in a very crude 
way, of course, used to provide such a place; 
that is, there the embryo wardheeler could ex- 
periment and gather lieutenants and followers 
about him, making promises of how he would 
change the status quo if elected. Obviously, 
these promises were made to secure adherents 
and not to be kept; in fact, most of them were 
sheer impossibilities on their very face. Under 
the genial influence of liquor—when men be- 
come like little children again or like unsophis 
ticated students—many things are believable 
which otherwise might be questioned. But the 
open saloon is gone now and it has been a real 
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problem to find an adequate substitute as a 
training-ground for politicians. 

Under the new order of student control in 
colleges, a body of students is just such a sub- 
stitute. What an ideal environment for the 
development of political strategy and experi- 
ence it now becomes! 

The ideal faculty-politician will be a young 
bachelor, not too far removed in age from the 
-tudents themselves, good looking, a hail-fellow- 
vell-met, interested in youth movements, frater- 
nities and extracurricular activities of every 
variety. The subject he teaches and the length 
of his teaching experience are entirely irrele- 
vant in the new régime. He will be present at 
all fraternity- and sorority-dances, but never as 
a chaperon, will drop in casually but regularly 
at fraternity houses and dormitories to frater- 
nize, will speak often at chapel and at all pos- 
sible student-funetions but always on a light 
subject or one complimentary to the new dis- 
pensation and the power (not the potentiali- 
ties) of youth. Above all, he will be a big 
brother to the students; not too old a brother, 
ou understand, but in reality “one of them,” 
sympathetic to their problems, especially sym- 
pathetic to those who receive low grades in 
their courses or who have been disciplined by 
the dean or otherwise; and of course he him- 

will never give a student a low mark nor 
mete out disciplinary action under any circum- 

Such an ideal faculty-politician will soon 

d himself popular. He will have many 

eethearts among the girls and many ardent 
supporters among the boys. He need not go 
urther; his admirers will do the rest, for sta- 
ent opinion of this character spreads rapidly. 
\t the eating-houses and in the get-togethers in 
students’ rooms—where in any college the 
culty-members are constantly diseussed and 
Where, in colleges under the new régime of 
tudent-grading, there is even more occasion for 

ink discussion, the word is passed around 
that so-and-so is the “right sort.” His good 
‘cllowship and fine personality are made clear 
to all, by emphatie statement and repetition, 
ud he is at the proper time voted the most 
popular teacher on the campus; and, of course, 
in the student-grading he stands ace-high. Not 
that all students will give him a good grade; 
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some of the high-brows lack discernment in 
this respect; but the vast majority are not high- 
brows (thank goodness!) and so the régime of 
student-grading, supplemented by a receptive 
administration and the presence of a faculty- 
politician, moves forward on the road to des- 
tiny. 

The faculty-politician need go no further 
than just indicated, for if the administration is 
discerning he will forthwith be promoted to a 
full professorship and receive an increase in 
salary. He is evidently a valuable man, de- 
spite the fact that he has only an M.A. degree 
and regardless of the protests of the dean that 
no other member of the faculty has been made 
a full professor in recent years until he has 
received his doctorate. Some deans are en- 
tirely out of step with these new developments 
anyhow. They are too old, undoubtedly. 

But the faculty-politician, if he is a real 
dyed-in-the-wool politician, will go further. 
Why should he fail to take full advantage of 
this exceedingly fertile field for political ex- 
perimentation? He may aspire to political 
honors in the broader arena of democratic gov- 
ernment later on, and his experience at college 
will stand him in good stead. In any event, he 
can go further even at college. 

He need not stop at a professorship. In 
fact, this should be but a beginning under the 
new dispensation. He has his ardent support- 
ers among the students. Some of them have 
confided personal matters in him which puts 
them more completely under his control. He 
ean suggest to those who are most in his confi- 
dence that the college should, for example, 
have a new dean, that the present incumbent is 
too harsh in his methods, is out of step with 
modern youth and that the students should 
have more freedom. He need not say that he 
is the logical man for the place; it would be 
unwise to go that far, for he must be in a posi- 
tion always to “get out from under” should too 
strong an opposition to his plans develop; but 
his admirers will understand. Student opinion 
will take form. Soon it will be the talk of the 
campus that the present dean is old and fossil- 
ized and that so-and-so would be the right man 
for the place. Quickly that sentiment will 
reach the administration. The outcome, where 
conditions are favorable to the new order, 
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should be easy to predict. 


and otherwise. 
oceur to the reader. 


Another development of the new 


worth noting is its effect upon the younger 
Tutors and instructors 


members of a faculty. 


are, of course, slightly older than the students 

two to five years perhaps—and thus have 
lost some of the purity of thought and com- 
pleteness of knowledge which students still pos- 
But at the same time they are not so far 


Sess. 


removed from such pristine all-sufficiency as 
are the full professors, and they are, therefore, 
in an excellent position to keep their superiors 
There are, it is true, 


from ossifying too fast. 


many tutors and instructors who are unable as 
yet to shake off tradition and who still show 
deference and respect to the professors; but, 


where student-grading 


lished institution, this old-fashioned esteem is 


being rapidly done away with. 


tutions, where a professor holds a conference 
with a group of young instructors for the pur- 
pose of clarifying an issue about to be pre- 
sented to the students, do the younger men wait 
issue and 


until their senior has outlined the 


then ask him questions in order to clear up 
Certainly not, except for 
those who are not yet enlightened enough, for 
that would be an admission that the professor 
knows more about the subject than they do. 
He may have done his graduate work at the 
same big university from which they have just 
But he took his work twenty to 
forty years ago, whereas they took theirs last 
year; he has not only forgotten a whole lot 
fresh !—in 
but he has doubtless also had 
poorer teachers two to four decades back than 
they had last year; or if some of the same 
teachers are still at the big university !—but 
Obviously, 
generation, 


their own thinking? 


graduated. 


which is still fresh—exceedingly 


their minds, 


why pursue the thought further? 
with of the 
young instructors know more than the profes- 


the coming “new” 
sors—this 
“bunk” anyhow—so why should they not exer- 
cise their superior knowledge and tell the pro- 
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And this is but one 
illustration of the opportunities for training in 
political strategy made possible by the develop- 
ment of college control throufh student opin- 
ion, as expressed in the grading of professors 


Other possibilities will readily 


régime 


is becoming an estab- 


In such insti- 


deference and respect is all the 
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fessors how the issue should be clarified ana 
taught? Why not, indeed! 

Well, these are some of the developments of 
the control of colleges by student opinion, the 
grading of professors being its most recent ey. 
pression. A new day for higher education jx 
dawning! 

It would, of course, be irrelevant—not 4 
say irreverent—to suggest that, since members 
of boards of trustees are often even older tha; 
the professors and therefore still farther re. 
moved from the knowledge, sagacity, discer 
ment, ete., of students, that the latter mig} 
some day be persuaded to take over the colleg: 
administrative function as well as the grading 
But one thing at a time. Student 


professors is still in its infane 


function. 

grading of 
There is really no saying how far-reaching the 
effects of the present revolution in educationa 


methods are to be. Time alone will tel! 





BOOKSTORES IN COLLEGE 
TOWNS 


WHETHER a college is better off located in a 
small community or in a city is one of thos 
questions forever debatable and never decided 
at least, to everybody’s satisfaction. There are, 
however, certain defects in the life of the sma 
community that must be reeognized by any 
fair-minded person; and it should be apparent 
that it is the duty of the institution most vitally 
concerned, namely, the college, to see to it, if i! 
ean, that the weaknesses are corrected. 

It should first of all reeognize what is mean! 
by the term “small communities.” By “sma! 
communities” I mean to imply not simply 6 
limitation of population, though that is fre 
quently an adequate criterion. That community 
is small, as I mean to use the term, that 
without certain advantages that encourage and 
foster a cultivated life. Most communities, 
though not all, with small populations are lack 
ing in these advantages; unfortunately, on the 
other hand, many fairly 
large populations-——with forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants—are not uncommonly little better 
off than towns with a few thousand souls; and 
all too frequently the situation is no better 1" 
cities with populations of one hundred thou 
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communities with 
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cand. These “small communities” suffer, of 
course, from several disadvantages of a sort 
that will oceur to any reader upon a moment’s 


Lihat 


reflection; but I propose to eonsider only one 
ol them. 

An educated and cultivated person, and such 
on a college graduate is supposed to be, 
reasonably be expected to have an ac- 

intance with books. It is obvious that our 
nowledge of the past is gathered, for the most 
rt. from books; and books, too, account for 
of the deepening of our understanding of 


human nature, the refining of our emotions and 
oftening of our sensibilities; in short, they 
aluable instruments for making us intel- 

t, reflective and sensitive men and women. 

ut more than that, an edueated and cultivated 
nm should be an owner of books, for how 

he continuously be under their pervad 
nd mellowing influence? Indeed, is it too 
o ask that he be, as nearly as it is pos- 
a lover of books? For only as he is a 
of books will he surrender himself re- 


to their mysterious power. If a stu- 

has been reared in a home where good 
books are bought and read it is possible that 
come to college with an interest already 


ed; if so, he will in this respect give the 
no particular concern. But more than 
before the American student body is re- 


from homes with commonplace and 
terialistie interests; and a student from such 
home is unlikely to be alive to the appeal of 
hooks. Any one who knows undergraduates 
ws that the faets support this contention. 
Go into the average college student’s room and 
what do you see? A talking machine, a radio 
assorted pictures and photographs, “col- 
” pillows—and a pitiably small row of dull, 
drab text-books. Try to find, if you ean, any 
enthusiasm for building up a small library of 
choice books—standard novels, poetry, history, 
biography! Sudents, you say, have no money 
spend for books; but they will spend from 
‘itteen to fifty dollars and even more for a 
party. No, they have the money; they lack the 
directed incentive. 
If, then, on the one hand, books have so vital 
part in the edueation and the cultivation of 
students’ personalities; and if, on the other 
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hand, many students seem to be without any 
genuine and deep interest in this influence, is 
it not clear that the college has a heavy respon- 
sibility in this direction? 

“To be sure it has,” answer the college in- 
structors, “and have we not been exerting our- 
selves in this matter? Have we not been send- 
ing students to the libraries and assigning read- 
ings and reports?’ But the general apathy 
among students is a sufficient commentary upon 
the effectiveness of the system. 

“The difficulty,” continue the instructors in 
self-defence, “is that we have not made sure 
that students have done the reading. Let’s de- 
vise a system to do that, and all will be well!” 

No, the difficulty lies far deeper. To be sure, 
students “skim” books—if indeed they read them 
at all. But even if they do read the books, they 
read listlessly unless they have brought to the 
reading an interest already existent. Moreover, 
library copies are often worn and not infre- 
quently shabby; and such books rouse in their 
readers no eager curiosity. Again, libraries find 
it impracticable to do the one thing that might 
stir an interest in books, that is, to admit the 
run of students to the stacks, where they can 
handle the volumes, get in touch with them and 
feel their fascination. The problems of admin- 
istration involved seem too great to permit this 
freedom. Thus because of human frailty books 
have to be doled out from the “reserve desk.” 
A book has become simply a conveyor of infor- 
mation, an article of merchandise. And finally 
readers, even mature readers, often find a college 
or public library so uninspiring because of un- 
comfortable chairs or drab surroundings or un- 
hygienic temperature that they have no pleasure 
in using it as a workshop. No, in the nature of 
the case the college library can never provide 
the ease and the informality of the student’s 
study or the home. It would seem clear, then, 
from all these considerations that it is doubtful 
whether the college library can develop an 
abiding interest in books where that interest 
does not already exist. 

If, then, the library does not develop that 
interest, what can? The bookstore can. Not the 
bookstore that sells victrola records and sport- 
ing goods and also books, but the bookstore 
that exists to sell books primarily. Such a 
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store has not only the latest novels and cheap 
reprints of popular stories; it has also the best 
of general contemporary literature and a gen- 
erous selection of standard books. The collee- 
tion need not be a large one, though naturally 
the larger the better; but it should be repre- 
sentative of many tastes. Into such a store the 
visitor should be free to come without feeling 
the necessity of buying; he should feel free to 
roam about, take books from shelves or tables, 
look over the pages—and if he finds nothing 
interesting, go out without buying and without 
being trailed by a clerk. Such freedom is es- 
sential, for many students are shy and will not 
venture into the store if they know they are 
being shadowed by a misguided employee or 
that they are expected to make a purchase. 
Any one who often comes into such a bookstore 
will at last find a book and then another and an- 
other that he will want to buy and read and 
own, 

The importance of the right kind of book- 
store in an education is a commonplace with 
many thoughtful persons. Writing about one 
of the best of such stores in a great university 
town, Basil Blackwell's at Oxford, England, a 
writer in the Morning Post of London said: 


Many men will aver that the greatest educative 
influence of Oxford resides neither in Bodleian, 
nor schools, nor tutors, nor lectures, nor college 
but in the 
most liberal facilities of one of the best bookshops 


in the world—Mr. Blackwell’s. 


societies, excellent management and 


And a writer in the Evening Standard of Lon- 
don wrote to similar effect as follows: 


Undergraduates at Oxford were accustomed to 
spend their afternoons in three ways: either they 
indulged in some kind of athletics, or else they 
took a walk, or else they went to Mr. Blackwell’s 
When they went there, they 
All the 
. Generations of undergradu 


shop in the Broad. 
read any book that occurred to them. 
shelves were open. . . 


ates have done their reading there without cost. 


Mr. Blackwell’s 
shop will acknowledge at once that these writers 


Persons who have been in 
have not exaggerated the fascination that the 
They will re- 
member that students linger over the tables, 
that they leaf through the books, that they even 


shop has for the Oxford man. 
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read as much as they want—and that they then 
buy or not, as it suits them. No officious or jj). 
advised clerk ever offers “Can I help yout” 
You speak to him first if you want help. And 
there are half a dozen other bookstores in (y. 
ford that are just as hospitable and generoys. 

But that is Oxford; it is, as a matter of fact, 
typical of many English and Continental towns 
and cities. Indeed, one of the first observations 
of an open-eyed American traveler in Europe 
is the number of really good bookstores. One 
finds bookstores—well stocked and intelligently 
managed—on many streets of the great cities 
And even the small communities have shops of 
a quality that surprise and shame the American 
observer. Our best city in such matters, New 
York, is in no way to be compared with London 
or Paris in the number of excellent stores or 
in their distribution through various parts of 
And as for the smaller communities, 
How many 


the city. 
the 


American 


situation is almost ludicrous. 
population 
How 
How 


seventy-five or one hundred 


cities of five thousand 


have respectable bookstore? 


many of twenty-five thousand have one? 


even one 


many even of 
thousand? Every reader knows the answer 
He knows the answer because he 
and the 


almost none. 
has only to consider the small towns 
large ones too—that he is acquainted with. 

could name a score of eastern cities with popu 
lations of one hundred thousand for the book- 
cultivated resident has to 


stores of which a 


make apology. And I see no reason to believe 
that western or southern cities, whether college 
towns or not, are any better off in this respec! 


Whether the fault is with a non-book-buying 


publie or with visionless storekeepers is beside 


the point; the situation as pictured is deplor- 
ably obvious. 
And so the responsibility comes back to the 


college. If the town—large or small— can not 


or will not support a bookstore, then the co! 
lege should. I do not, of course, mean a store 
that sells merely text-books; they may be in 
cluded, and probably would be. No, I mean 4 
store that stocks al! classes of literature, that 
makes itself enticing to students, that provides 
such an atmosphere that students will look for 
ward to returning again and again. Such 4 
store would have more the appearance of a pt 
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ey then 
iS Or ill. 
» you?” 
» And 
in Ox. 


vate library than of a bookstore. On the floor 
would be some rugs, not necessarily expensive, 
but harmonious in color; on the walls would be 
pictures. If there could be an open 
place, of what inestimable advantage it 
—. The shelves would be, if possible, 
of fact, those of an open bookease. Books would be in- 
Ht towns vitingly On small tables would be 
placed a tempting display of new books; and 


a tew 
fire 


would be! 


arranged. 
vations 


Europe > . 
the cheery glow of a reading lamp and a cosy 


et nearby would invite a reader to in- 
at his leisure a book that he had found 
rest. Such a store would require also a 

sympathetic manager—a college grad- 


S. One 

naitr 
ligently 
t cities 


hops of 


merican 
. _of course, and a man or woman who also 
'S, ew . 
vs how to get along with students and who 
London } 
ws and loves books. 
ores or . , 
. question naturally arises, “The bookstore 
aris ol ° ae 
ery well for such persons as will visit it, 
unities, . . 
ist how are you going to get into the store 
many . 
, se very persons who most need it but are un- 
ulation a . : 
. ytocome?’” Well, even in these days when 
ow 
H have discovered how to make one 
ow . > 
ok do the duty of three, they have to go 
undred ; “ee 
me bookstore oeeasionally—for books, for 
nswer . 
: ery, and the like. And just there the 
ise he 
2 rer has a great opportunity through mak- 
ne Me ° ° ° 
‘tore as attractive as possible—a point 
100. ’ . 
already been made. Even the dullest 
popu . 
. will ultimately be influenced by effec- 
» book- ‘ ‘ 


arrangement, Furthermore, an instructor 


has to 
he will, do a great deal to encourage 


believe . 
It requires 


to frequent a bookstore. 
only a little thought and patience 
tuck 
to a new book he saw on sale, to bring 


college 

renulty 
espect . 
for an instructor to into a lecture a 
yuying 
beside . : . 
ep irable book to elass and to read from it, 
epior- . . . 

fer to a bargain in Stevenson he saw there 


—~s morning or to give the direct suggestion 
ides tis worth while looking into the bookstore 
— Finally, judicious and repeated 

the in the 


papers can not fail to attract students, just as 


7 
isonany, 


rtising of bookstore college 


advertising in the general press does not fail to 

win the general public, It seems almost certain 
“4 that a combination of influences is bound to tell 

ovides 

k for 


uch 3 


ally, the administrative officials of many 


a colleges will raise an important practical ques- 
a tion “OW 
ion, “Will such a venture pay?’ The answer 
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would depend somewhat upon the student body 
and upon the type of encouragement given the 
venture. For a year or two it possibly might 
not pay; it might even lose money. But ulti- 
mately it would be almost sure to pay for itself 
and would probably show some profit. But, 
after all, such a question, if it is to be taken as 
hinting at objection, shows a failure to appre- 
ciate the significance of the proposal. It is the 
contention that a bookstore of the kind sug- 
gested would help to do that very thing for 
which the college exists. So do professors; but 
they do not pay for themselves; they are paid 
in part out of endowment. Very well; let en- 
dowment be used, if necessary, to pay for an- 
other type of educational activity—a college 
bookstore. 
StanLey 8S. SwWARTLEY 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 





EDUCATION: THE NEXT STEPS 
II 


Tue standard of secondary education in 
England is high, and is something of which we 
have a right to be proud. Its methods and 
objects are the fruit of long experience and of 
The boy or 


before 


the efforts of several generations. 
girl who has taken a school certificate 
the age of sixteen, followed an advanced course, 
or specialization in a sixth form, to the age of 
18+, has reached a level attained in few educa- 
tional systems other than our own. I question 
indeed whether any country is producing boys 
and girls of as high a level of intellectual excel- 
lence and training as those hundreds who go up 
every year to compete for scholarships and 
places at Oxford and Cambridge. I believe this 
to be true of the boys, and it is certainly true 
of the girls. This system is now built on the 
general education of the school certificate and 
the specialized education of the higher certifi- 
eate, and I hold that it should stand unimpaired, 
and not be tampered with; for it is far easier 
to relax a standard than ever to recover it. To 
say that every boy and girl who goes to a sec- 
ondary school for four years should be awarded 
the same certificate, whatever subjects they may 
have studied and offered, is to say that things 
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which are not equal to one another are equal 
to the same thing; it is to say that the boy who 
has been successful in English, history, geogra- 
phy, Latin, French, mathematics and science is 
prima facie the same article as the boy who has 
been successful in English, general elementary 
science, drawing, handicraft and shorthand, or 
the girl who has offered English, botany, music, 
drawing and needlework. I am not represent- 
ing either course as better than the other; one 
may be right for A and the other for B. I hold 
no brief to argue that the high-brow is better 
than the low-brow, or the blue stocking than 
the flesh-colored stocking. All that I maintain 
is that they are palpably not the same, that it 
is illogical therefore to call them the same, and 
that nothing but confusion will result from 
calling them the same. It may be democratic 
and in accordance with the spirit of the age to 
hold that we are all the same as one another, 
and ought therefore to be labelled with the same 
labels; but no man who has taught a class for 
one term can really hold that nature gives any 
warrant to such nonsense. Surely the logical 
course is to award two kinds of certificate, one 
which shall fulfil the academic conditions and 
maintain unlowered the existing system which 
causes no difficulty to the boy or girl of average 
academic ability, and the other which shal] be 
a proof that the boy or girl has taken at school 
that course of education which in the particular 
case was the most fitted. 

I would therefore have in any secondary 
school these two types definitely recognized to 
be different, not superior or inferior, the one to 
the other, but different. 
at the school-certificate stage by the one type 
sitting for the school certificate awarded as it 
now is, and the other for a general certificate 
which shall show that they have made good use 


It would be recognized 


of a good and sensible type of education. If 
they stay at school the one type will continue to 
go on to the higher certificate, again organized 
as it now is, and the other to a second certificate, 
which shall again test the subjects of a quite 
unspecialized education, designed to meet the 
individual need in each case. There will then 
be a good deal of variety inside secondary edu- 
eation, and when the central schools become 
more numerous and more organized, and the 
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modern schools come into existence in increas. 
ing quantity, there will be a good deal of variety 
outside the old secondary schools as well. And 
when you consider the variety which must exis 
among that more than half-million boys and 
girls with whom we shall have to deal, | think 
you will agree with me that the more variety 
there is the better. 

Even so my discussion of the problem of the 
right curriculum for the higher forms of the 
secondary school is not complete. 
that the standard should remain unimpaired, 
and not be tampered with, I have in mind the 
work of the best boys and girls. 
more than the best go on to the universities, 
and it is right that they should do so; I am not 
convinced that any of these should attempt 
specialized study before they enter the classes 
of the university. On the one hand the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, through their open 
scholarship examinations, enforee on the schools 
the attempt to reach a very high standard along 


In saying 


But many 


allowing 


taken 


narrow lines; some universities, by 
their intermediate examinations to be 
through the higher certificate, confuse the 
courses proper to themselves and to the schools; 
some universities admit their students too early; 
the higher-certifieate courses themselves often 
involve specialization built on a very slender 
foundation of general knowledge. On the other 
hand many professors and university teachers 
are loud in their condemnation of the state in 
which their pupils come to them, with minds 
ill-balanced and ill-furnished. I 


this region of the last two years of school 


submit that 


insufficiently explored, and the nature of the 
work that should be done by the average student 
I submit further that it is 4 
matter which might well engage the attention 
of all the universities of the country in confer 


not thought out. 


ence. They have perhaps no common mind, but 
I do not know that they have attempted to arriv 
at one: they have never clearly stated what they 
want; they have never faced the fact thet 
through their scholarships they make extreme 
specialization necessary, and through their pre 
fessors complain of the result. I regard the 
matter as urgent, for as chairman of the See 
ondary Schools Examination Council I know 


that the curriculum and the examinations proper 
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to this later period of sehool life stand in great 
need of definition, and that in proceeding to the 
work, which ean not long be deferred, we have 
no clear guidance from the universities as to 
what they really want. 

However, it is not only in the secondary 
«chools that some thinking needs to be done 
about the requirements of the immediate future ; 
there is also some advance that needs to be made 
after due thought in that very complicated field 
which is known as technical and further educa- 

There has just lately been issued the sec- 
ond part of the report of the Committee on 
Education and Industry in England and Wales, 

which | would commend this audience if they 
uid like to go deeply into the matter. In 
department of education the next steps 
: require to be taken are all of them steps 
cure better contact with other branches of 
educational system, and with industry and 
ployment. Technical education is a field 
ch has been developed all by itself, and in 
m from almost everything else. Each 


: grown to meet a need, and usually a 

| need. It is eut off from the elementary 
lu n which precedes it, for elementary and 
nical edueation have been controlled by dif- 


departments of the Board of Education, 

cut off from the university education, 

n the case of the best students ought to 
There is frequently a gap of one, two, 

en more years between the end of the 
itary course and the beginning of technical 
ition, and that instruction is frequently 
iiized by the fact that students have to come 
ed, late in the evening, and in the center 
Finally, there is need of much fuller 

ct, of more mutual knowledge and sym- 

v, not only between technical education and 
lustry, but also between all forms of industry 
ud commeree and all forms of education. 
¢ ought to be a full inquiry into this difficult 

nd compheated problem; educationists ought to 
ow and consider more thoroughly what is 
nted, and employers ought to take much more 
‘rouble to find out what is being done. May I 
ole in this connection a paragraph from the 
report of the Committee on Education 
Industry with which I thoroughly agree? 
“We do not consider,” they say, “that educa- 
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tional policy should be determined by industrial 
requirements, however legitimate in themselves. 
What we do feel most strongly is that in the 
interests of the boys and girls, quite as much as 
in the interests of industry, educational policy, 
and still more important its application in 
detail, ought not to be settled without full 
knowledge of occupational conditions, prospects 
and needs. It can not be said that educational 
administrators are in as close touch with trade 
and industry as they would wish to be at this 
important stage in educational history. We are 
therefore forced to two conclusions. In the first 
place, any measures which can be taken to secure 
the contact which every one desires should be 
taken with all possible speed, before the educa- 
tional position becomes so solidified that any 
modifications, however desirable, will be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to make. In 
the second place, local authorities and all others 
concerned should obtain, so far as is possible, 
the views of representatives of trade and indus- 
try, employers and workers alike, before com- 
mitting themselves to any reorganization which 
might have direct or indirect effects on indus- 
trial conditions. The connection between school 
arrangements and circumstances of employment 
are not always apparent at first sight, and 
too great care can not be expended in inves- 
tigating the industrial implication of educational 
changes.” 

There is a large question of very general 
interest which I can state, though I do not know 
that I can supply an answer. What is the 
proper part which formal and external examina- 
tion should play in our educational courses? 
Examinations at the present time play a very 
large part. In a great many places there is 
competition and examination for scholarships 
and for free places at the secondary schools; 
some four years later there follows the school 
certificate, theoretically for all. One or two 
years later follows the higher-certificate exami- 
nation, and then there are for some all the 
university and professional examinations in 
prospect. Entrance to the public schools is 
obtained by an examination known as the com- 
mon entrance examination, which is said in some 
eases to be competitive, but in all cases involves 
the reaching by the candidate of a certain defi- 
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nite standard. Competitive examination admits 
to the Army, Navy and the Civil Service. The 
system is so thorough and so universal that the 
victim, if that is the right word, may never be 
out of the shadow examination from 
eleven years old to twenty-three, or even later. 


of an 


It is argued, first, that this gives almost inevi- 
tably a totally wrong view of knowledge, and 
makes a boy or a girl from school days on feel 
that his or her object is not to study a subject, 
but to acquire the capacity to answer on paper 
examination questions about it, and that there- 
fore, once examinations are over, he or she 
learns no more. It is argued, secondly, that the 
teacher’s freedom is destroyed, since he has to 
teach his subject not in the best way, but in the 
way which will pay best in the examination, and 
that the more inspiring, original, and fresh he 
is in presentment, the less he is likely to succeed 
It is alleged, thirdly, 
that the system is really unsuccessful, that it 


on a mechanical system. 


picks out for honor those who have the examina- 
tion faculty and can write fast and to the point, 
but that, judging by what happens in after-life, 
it does not really pick the best men and women, 
and those who will go furthest in their study. 
There is a certain amount of truth, but a good 
deal of unreasonableness and lack of practical 
common sense, in all this attack which is so fre- 
quently made to-day. My own profession, the 
schoolmasters, are not inconsistent, though the 
schoolmistresses dispute the palm with them, 
for they insist on a certificate to mark the sue- 
cessful completion of all their courses, and do 
not rest until all the subjects which they teach 
have been brought, for instance, within the 
ambit of the The subjects 
which of all others ought to be the most free, 
and are in my opinion in their own interests 


school certificate. 


least examinable—musie and art—are, I sup- 
pose, the means for awarding more certificates 
by examination than any other, and the blame 
for this I lay largely at the door of my profes- 


sional brothers and sisters. It is not, I think, 


seriously true that teachers are cramped by the 
examinations; on the whole, examinations follow 
the school eurricula, and do not control them; 
the teachers, moreover, are well represented on 
the examining authorities, and can make their 
It is not possible to say whether 


voices heard. 
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a boy or girl knows a subject save by asking 
questions; there must be the same for jj 
answered under the same conditions in th 
same time, and that makes a written exami 
nation No one suggests that ey. 
aminations are more than they are, a very 
human and sometimes fallible means of find. 
ing out whether a candidate knows what he 


necessary. 


ought to know, and no one in his senses claims 
that they pick out the person who will be ulti 
What is true is 
that in early years they tend to dull the edge 
of the desire for true knowledge, and that 


mately the most successful. 


throughout school life there are plenty who are 
quite incapable of showing on paper what they 
have in their head; they are not fools, thoug! 
they may be written down as such, but they are 
bad 


examination which is more or less universal— 


examinees. Moreover, in any system of 


as is the case with the school certificate—w 
have to think of the dull and of the slow devel 
opers, who suffer badly when they are crammed 
and forced to an unnatural level. 

I believe, therefore, though the time is not 
yet, that the right course will be to abolish 
external examination for the average boy and 
girl, though leaving it as the avenue to th 
universities and the professions. In the case of 
the average boy and girl the properly inspected 
and efficient school will issue its own certificat 
that A or B has attended for four or six years 
as the case may be, and has reached a satisfac 
tory level of performance. The power to mak 
such an award implies a high standard of pr 
fessional honor, and perhaps a higher level o! 
efficiency than yet exists, but it would enab 
the schools to teach a pupil what he could lear 
to teach him in the right way, and not drive him 
in the wrong way to a wrong standard. The 
mere size and complication of the examination 
system will tend to break it down. Doubtless 
55,000 eandidates have sat for the sehool cert 
fieate this summer, each doing six, seven, ° 
eight papers; the number of qualified examiners 
free to undertake the work is very limited. !0 
another twenty years there may be 1/0," 
candidates, for the Hadow Report asks for * 
special leaving examination for all the pup! 
at those modern schools which it hopes to se 
establislied. Certainly the question will become 
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whether so great an effort will be repaid 
by any advantage which can accrue from the 
ne of tens of thousands of certificates each 
vear, certifieates which state that the holders 
howe in effect reached a very moderate standard 
of knowledge, such as you might expect from 
wn average person of their years. Would not 
the issue of a similar statement by a responsible 
«hoo! have a precisely equal value? 

To see the examination system at its worst it 
should be studied in the common entrance ex- 
amination to the publie schools. This examines 
four to five thousand eandidates yearly, and is 
designed to ascertain whether those thirteen- 
vear-olds know enough English, scripture, his- 
t ry, geography, Latin, French, arithmetic, 

ebra and geometry to be admitted to the 
bottom form of a publie school. Much of the 
future depends upon the result of this 
examination, for the doors to the schools which 
he desires will remain locked if he does not 

lifvy. The object, therefore, of what is a 
t expensive form of education and of what 


acute, 


issue 


ild be the best, carried out as it is with small 

; and in good buildings, is to enable little 

boys to answer questions on paper with great 
rapidity, and to switch their small minds with 
racy from Genesis to Ivanhoe, from Henry 
VIII to the eauses of rainfall, from quotations 
to problems, from Latin to French, and so on, 
for two momentous days. The bright boy finds 
easy, the average boy in many cases, the dull 
in all eases, finds it terribly hard. The 

t on the teaching is remarkable, for there is 
ndbook issued, which commands a large sale 

a free use in many schools, which has 
reduced the whole thing to eram by analysis of 
all the best papers. I have in my possession a 
leaflet which bears the inseription “To the 
preparatory schools is dedicated this sample of 
the Common Entranee Handbook in the sincere 
belief that the latter will prove a boon to all 
who possess it.” David and Jonathan, publish- 
ers, 60 pages, price 5s. I turn the page and 
find all the sovereigns of England ranged in 
order according to the frequency of their oceur- 
rence in the last thirty-three papers, from Viec- 
toria, ninety-seven, to Edward V, who has failed 
'0 score; the same with English literature, from 
“Westward Ho!” with fourteen occurrences to 
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“Rip Van Winkle” with one, “Idylls of the 
King,” twenty-one, to “John Gilpin,” one; it is 
very thorough, for it treats languages and geog- 
raphy in the same way. Truly the preface may 
well say that the handbook was written not with 
a view to publication: it was written to supply a 
need, That need was the necessity of cramming, 
and not educating—a process degrading to the 
teacher, hurtful to the taught, and a cause for 
hanging the head to all who are responsible for 
the system which has produced this travesty of 
our art. It is no surprise to learn that there 
are schools where the boys read no authors, but 
only do examination papers; read no history, 
but memorize answers about names, and treat 
literature and geography in the same way. | 
conceive that there is no method of reform save 
the abolition of so indefensible a system, and I 
believe that it is, or ought to be, an educational 
axiom that there should never be any examina- 
tion of a child under fifteen save by his cwn 
teachers. If any one doubts this I would ask 
him to estimate the improvement of elementary 
education in this country which has taken place 
since payment by results was done away with 
and the inspector’s examination was abolished. 

I must draw to a close. Whatever reforms 
of administration, whatever changes of curricu- 
lum, whatever increase of expenditure are ap- 
proved, the last word lies with the teachers, and 
all depends on the spirit which animates them 
and the ideals which move them. This country 
is committed to the experiment of unrestricted 
democracy, ideally the highest form of govern- 
ment if the quality of the citizens is good, in 
practice capable of being the worst, where the 
citizens are uneducated and incapable of discern 
ing the true values of life. Everything seems 
to me to depend upon whether the teachers in 
the next generation rise to the full measure of 
their responsibility and opportunity, whether 
they carry through every part and parcel of our 
educational system the highest and truest En 
glish tradition, that education is more than in- 
struction, that character counts for more than 
brains and lives more than learning, that the 
true basis of life is religious, and the only real 
values spiritual. I would say that the main end 
and aim is to train boys and girls for service to 
the community, and to make clear that their 
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lives can be lived in this spirit, whether they are 
tradesmen or merchants, engineers or manufac- 
turers, clergymen or doctors, or followers of any 
career whatever, and that the only life deserving 
of contempt is the life that contributes nothing, 
or contributes evil, to the common stock. We 
have a fine traditional method to follow, which 
has been handed down to us from the best of 
our predecessors; we can build our school lives 
on fellowship and the sense of honor, on the 
team-spirit and not on individualism. We can 
point our pupils forward to the quest of seeking 
to establish among the citizens of this country 
a more equitable division of the things that 
matter, not by the self-destructive method of 
class-war, but by the mutual help of classes. 
We can save them from the fallacy that money 
is the thing that matters most, for we can show 
them that the values of eternal life are among 
us now, and now ean be sought. 

There is no nobler ealling than that of the 
teacher, and the hope of the future lies in this, 
that none can escape the teacher's influence. 
The highest education is the gift of personality 
to personality, where in freedom one leads, and 
others are fired to follow; and this can not occur 
unless schools are free and individual, and the 
teachers within them no less free to develop and 
give the best of which they are capable. Edu- 
eation ean and must be organized in Whitehall 
and the county town, but it can not there be 
given; it ean only pass from living men and 
women to living boys and girls, where each is 
known to each. This personal relation based 
on freedom is the most precious tradition that 
has come to us from the greatest of the past, 
and any advance of organization and extended 
scope would be too dearly bought if it brought 
into question, or rendered impossible, the spon- 
taneity and independence without which no 
school can be great. 

Cyrit Norwoop 

HEADMASTER OF 

Harrow ScHoon 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE PARIS “UNIVERSITY CITY” 


Mr. Joun D. Rockere.ier, Jr., has made a 
gift of $2,000,000 to the “University City.” 
According to the Paris correspondent of the 
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Journal of the American Medical Association his 
secretary, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, has gp. 
quainted Senator Honnorat, the president of 
that institution, with the terms of the gift ip , 
letter in which it is specified that the money 
shall be used for the construction of a central 
building and for the administration of services 
that will assure a common bond between thp 
During the 
first three years following the completion of this 
building, Mr. Rockefeller will place further 
sums at the disposal of the institution to facilj 


various nations represented there. 


tate the organization of its functions: $60,000 
for the first year, $55,000 for the second year, 
and $50,000 for the third year. 
furnished the funds for the restoration of the 
palace of Louis XIV in Versailles. These ex 
amples of American generosity have had a 
great effect in France, where the prolonged dis 


He previously 


cussions over the regulation of the expenses of 
the war have awakened some bitterness. Last 
winter, at Mr. Rockefeller’s invitation, M. Hon 
norat inspected university buildings in th 
United States similar to the one that is to 
built here. He is planning to use the Rocke 
feller gift to organize besides the central ad 
ministrative services a common foyer, with 
restaurant, libraries, recreation rooms, rooms for 
physical culture, promenades, athletie grounds, 
information bureau, lecture halls and a theater 
and concert hall. The various dormitories that 
continue to be erected within the large area 
known as the University City will furnish com 
plete accommodations for 10,000 students. Th: 
creation of a central building in which the st 
dents of various nations, segregated in their ow: 
special dormitories, can meet together wil! co! 
stitute an important factor in developing a fee! 
ing of understanding among the representatives 
of the younger generation destined to constitul’ 
the intellectual élite of the future. 

According to the New York Herald Tribw 
approximately $100,000 is still needed to bur, 
equip and open the American building. Fact 
of the nations of the world has been invited )) 
the University of Paris to accept a gift of lan 
and put up a dormitory for its own nationa 
About forty nations have accepted and mor 
than a dozen dormitories will be in use this 


season. 
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Dr. Homer Gage, of Worcester, Mass., chair- 
man of the American committee, has made an 
appeal to Americans to complete the fund for 
this country’s dormitory. Three additional edu- 
cational institutions have provided a room each 

the College of the City of New York, Brown 
University and Duke University. Among uni- 
ties and colleges which have contributed one 
or more rooms are Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Smith College, Vassar, Cornell, Rutgers, Wil- 

the University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
ity of California, the University of Wis- 
nsin, Riee Institute, Mount Holyoke and Pur- 


ver 


due | niversity. 

Plans are under way for the raising of funds 
at Prineeton, the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Radeliffe, Bryn Mawr and the Penn- 
syivania College for Women. 

Most of the fund to date has come in the form 

room subseriptions, although smaller dona- 
t are welcome. For $2,500 a university, 
community or individual has the privilege of 

ng a suitably inseribed tablet in a student’s 

indicating the source of the gift and 

rving a preference in the assignment of that 

room. Among those represented by one or more 

rooms are Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford, Mr. and 

Charles P. Taft, the late Miss Belle 

uner, Dr. William S. Thayer, Edwin 8. Web- 

ter, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Lee and Dr. A. 

Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 

In addition to individuals, a number of 

will be represented by rooms. Among 

are Evanston, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cin- 
saltimore and Washington. 


THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF 
THE CHINESE SCHOOLS 
Peking correspondent of the New York 
‘ reports that Chinese educational leaders 
‘eking are now violently at outs with the 
king Ministry of Edueation because certain 
lied funds long earmarked for the use of 
ls and colleges are being held up, or else 
wing diverted to unknown uses. Specific 
are that the Nanking authorities have 
and retained the special one tenth of the 
men Oetroi tax, a levy which for years has 
to pay the salaries of teachers in the Pe- 
primary schools, and that moreover they 
equestered the $150,000 a month of the 
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returned Russian Boxer Indemnity funds—pay- 
ments which under China’s agreement with M. 
Karakhan, when he was Russian ambassador, 
were always to be used only for the support of 
the nine government universities in Peking. 

Schools and universities in the old capital are 
due to reopen on October 1, but at present there 
is no money on hand for fuel and janitor pay, 
much less for paying the teachers and pro- 
fessors. Another dispute will rage around pay- 
ing the salaries of teachers for the last two 
months, since the Nationalists took over Peking. 
The teachers have’ received no pay, though the 
Hatamen Octroi has been steadily collected, and 
though the Russian Boxer funds have been reg- 
ularly remitted from the customs. 

Members of the faculty of the Peking Na- 
tional University are reported to be in serious 
straits due to the fact that the university, which 
owes its whole teaching staff twenty-six months’ 
salary, has decided to repudiate these debts and 
to start all over again, with promises of regu- 
lar full salary payments in the future. 

Serious individual problems have arisen be- 
cause of this repudiation, which means a loss of 
more than $4,000 to most of the teachers, many 
of whom have been existing on long-time credit 
or have been borrowing from banks and from 
their friends. 

These teachers must now shoulder these debts 
themselves or must go through bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. The entire staff has received the sal- 
ary repudiation with great bitterness. Many 
of the best professors have refused to continue 
teaching and have sought other positions. 


TRAVEL TOURS OF THE NATIONAL 
UNION OF STUDENTS 

THE system of travel tours combining recrea- 
tion with instruction, which are organized by 
the National Union of Students for the benefit 
of university and university college students in 
all the countries of Europe and in America, has 
this summer, according to the London Times, 
shown a very marked extension. The number 
of university students who have visited Great 
tritain from abroad has exceeded all records, 
the increase being threefold, and particularly in 
students of both sexes from Germany and 


America. 











The tours from England have also been in- 
creased in number, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Austria being the most popular ob- 
jectives. The system rests on the idea of the 
student of different countries entertaining each 
other. Walking expeditions in Austria “with 
rucksack and ice axe” have been very popular 
this summer with English students. American 
students visiting England have mainly devoted 
themselves to pleasure trips, the round including 
London, Oxford and Cambridge, and Stratford- 
on-Avon; Carnarvon, Snowdon and the Menai 
Straits in Wales; Dublin and Belfast in Ireland, 
and Glasgow, Inverness, Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh in Scotland, before further travel on the 
continent. 


“Faeulty tours” in which the program has in- 
cluded visits to large business works in all parts 
of England have been the most popular with 
German students. Similar tours have at the 
same time been carried out by English parties, 
there being a “pharmacy” tour to Paris, a 
mining tour for Birmingham students to 
Bethune, Lens and Lille, a geography tour to 
Holland, Germany and Belgium, a librarians’ 
tour to Rome, and a textile tour from Leeds to 
Antwerp. Students of law from the university 
at Wiirzburg now in London are including in 
their tour a visit to the printing department 
of The Times on August 27, and a party of 
Berlin motoreyelists have carried out a tour 
of England which has included visits to several 
dirt-track racing events. 

Students visiting England so far this summer 
have numbered about 450, and over 500 have 
gone from England to the continent and to 
America. There is an elaborate system of pro- 
viding hospitality in large cities through influ- 
ential special committees who are able in many 


cases to accommodate tourists in private homes. 


REFORM SCHOOLS 
Statistics for 1926-27 of schools for delin- 
quents have been made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation. The institutions are of a reforma- 
tory nature, and receive inmates committed to 
their care by juvenile and other courts. Reports 
were received from 158 institutions out of 173 


believed to exist. 
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The number of instruetors reported for the 
year is 1,488, of which number 582 are mep. 
These persons are engaged primarily in the jp. 
struction of inmates. The assistants numbered 
4,677 in 1927, of whom 2,529 were men. These 
assistants do no teaching, but care for the jp. 
mates. 

The total number of inmates reported for 
1926-27 is 84,317, of which number 65,174 are 
boys and 19,143 are girls. Of the total number 
of inmates, 72,803 are white and 11,514 are 
colored. Since 1922 the number of inmates has 
increased 28.6 per cent., which 
of 30.2 per cent. for boys and 23.5 per cent. 


is an increase 


for girls. 

White inmates have increased 31.4 per cent. 
in the last five years, and colored inmates have 
increased 25.7 per cent. Instruction was given 
to 61,740 inmates, or 74 per cent. of the total 
number in institutions 


Some trade or occupation was taught to 45,646, 


reporting this item 


or 75 per cent. of all inmates in institutions re- 
porting this item. 

The percentages of those inmates which ar 
and of thos 


mixed 


native-born of native parents, 


which are native-born of foreign or 
parents, are about the same as the percentages 
for corresponding groups in the 5- to 20-year 
class of the general population. Foreign-born 
inmates comprise about 6 per cent. of the total 
number of inmates in institutions reporting 
foreign-born, while the foreign-born children 
comprise about 7 per cent. of the whole number 
of children in the United States. 

Ninety-one schools reported both the number 
of inmates committed (24,110) and the number 
that could neither read nor write (2,271). This 
is 9.4 per cent. of those committed in these in 
stitutions. In 1920 among children 10 to 2 
years of age in the United States, 2.7 per cent. 
were illiterate. One hundred and thirty-nine 
stitutions report both the number of inmates dis 
charged (27,530) and the number discharged 
that could read and write (27,385). Thi¢ would 
indicate that 145, or 0.5 per cent. of those dis 
charged from these institutions, were illiterate 
This is considerably below the average for the 
United States, although there are probably dif 


ferences in the definition of illiteracy in each 


group. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

Tue voters of Pennsylvania will on Novem- 
her 6 be asked to approve a bond issue of $8,- 
000,000 for the erection of buildings at Penn- 
-vyivania State College. A bulletin issued by 


lege states that: 


ars the need for expansion to meet de- 
le by the people has been felt keenly at 


S maut 


the State College. Thousands of student appli- 


ive been refused admission in the past ten 
vears, and the valuable research and extension 
s of the college that reach every county and 
ty in the state have been handicapped, 
use building space is so limited. 
State College plea for buildings through the 
ssue method is to be based largely on the 
that this method will provide an immediate 
ired means for the construction of build 
resulting in economies that otherwise might 
available. A definite building program has 
upleted by trustees and is now ready to be 
r way. A steady and definite income over 
of years is an important factor in effi- 
y, trustees declare. 
arty endorsement of the State College bond 
s come from more than a score of state 
zations, including the State Grange, the 
State Education Association and many farmer and 
groups. Students and alumni are pre- 
listribute information in every county, 
leing not less than a million favorable 
the constitutional amendment. 
vement that assures increased service not 
the agricultural groups but to commerce 
lustry as well is bound to win approval, it 
ed out by those who have become familiar 
State College situation and its needs. 
years ago most of the work of the State 
was confined to the campus. An occasional 
| bulletin told of agricultural research work. 
ame the establishment of the agricultural 
service, which slowly but surely con- 
| farmers that in the county agents they had 
nds and progressive representatives of the 
right at their own front doors. There fol- 
l visits by specialists from the college, demon- 
‘tions were started on farms, boys and girls 
veeame interested in calves, pigs and truck crops, 
to-day thousands of rural communities are 


if new records, new achievements and better 
ug conditions where frequent mention is 
[ State College and its service. 
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SALARIES AND TUITION FEES AT 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


DurinG the collegiate year of 1928-29, the 
tuition fees of students of Lehigh University 
will have reached a point where they just equal 
the salaries of the professors and instructors, 
according to a statement issued by the univer- 
sity. The statement points out that the admin- 
istrative expenses and the cost of operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant, as well as 
the many other items of expense incurred in the 
operation of the university, are paid principally 
from income from endowment and from a few 
additional sources. The salary item is said to 
amount to approximately half the total expendi- 
tures of the university, the other half being ex- 
pended principally on administration and opera- 
tion. 

While the administrative costs and those of 
operation and maintenance of the physical plant 
are the two largest items which are paid from 
sources other than tuition, there are a number 
of other items for which considerable amounts 
are appropriated, such as the student health 
service, the library, the institute of research and 
general welfare and entertainment. 

The funds of the board of control of athletics 
at Lehigh are entirely separate from the other 
funds of the university. 

The expenditure for the operation and main- 
tenance of the physical plant has no bearing on 
the cost of new construction now in progress on 
the campus, the cost of which approaches two 
million dollars. The two principal building 
projects under way are the James Ward Pack- 
ard electrical and mechanical engineering lab- 
oratory, the gift of the late founder of the 
motor car company bearing his name, and the 
large addition to the Lucy Packer Linderman 
Memorial Library. The former will cost more 
than a million dollars and the latter, which will 
be paid for by alumni and trustees, will exceed 
half that amount. An entire new heating plant 
is now being installed and will be ready for 
operation by October 1. 

During the last five years Lehigh University 
has received more than $2,600,000 from its 
alumni in the form of gifts. This sum does not 
include an additional million which was given 
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by persons other than alumni in a drive for in- 
creased endowment. The total gifts during the 
past year amounted to $350,000. During this 
five-year period nearly 60 per cent. of the 
alumni have participated with contributions. 
The largest single gift was made by the late 
James Ward Packard, of Warren, Ohio. It 
amounted to more than $1,200,000. In addition, 
Mr. Packard made substantial bequests in his 
will. 
THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE public schools of Boston opened officially 
on September 13. It was estimated that ap- 
proximately 131,500 children would be in at- 
tendance. 

While the exact figures are not known and 
will not be known until the actual figures are 
available some time in October, this estimate is 
based on the enrolment for last year, to which 
has been added 1,500, the anticipated increase 
for this year. 

The increase is expected to be largely in the 
high and Latin schools. In these schools an en- 
rolment of 24,400 is anticipated; in the Teach- 
ers College, 800; elementary and intermediate 
schools, 95,500; kindergartens, 9,000, and spe- 
cial schools, 1,800. 

The number of teachers will be 4,450, an in- 
crease of 100 over last year, and three new 
schools will begin work, increasing the total 
number of school buildings to 300. 

Robert B. Masterson, former member of the 
board of examiners of the schoo! committee, will 
be in charge of the boys’ unit of Memorial High 
School in Roxbury, opening for the first time. 
Herbert T. Rich, former head of the German 
department at the Publie Latin School, will take 
the place of Frederic A. Tupper at Brighton 
High. The latter has reached the age limit after 
serving as headmaster of that school for many 
years. 

Charles H. Early, former submaster in charge 
of the Damon School in Readville, will be the 
new principal of the Wendell Phillips School in 
the West End, taking the place of Cyrus B. Col- 
lins, whose retirement because of having reached 


the age limit was announced last June. 

The new schools that will open are the three- 
room boys’ unit of the Memorial High School 
in Roxbury; Patrick F. Lyndon School in West 
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Roxbury, named in memory of Reverend Pat. 
rick F. Lyndon, who died in 1878 and who was 
a member of the school committee in 1875. 
Henry Abrahams School, Jamaica Plain, named 
after Henry Abrahams, prominent for his com. 
munal welfare and labor work in this city and 
who was a member of the school committee fro 
1917 to 1919. He died in 1923. 

The Lyndon School is a thirteen-room build 
ing, which will house grades one to six and 
kindergartens. Henry Abrahams Schoo! wil! 
open as a five-room unit, for use by grades one, 
two, four and kindergarten. This building js 
intended eventually to be an eleven-room unit. 

The new Hyde Park High Schoo! wil! not 
open until October or November. 


REGISTRATION IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THERE was a registration of more than 1.- 
050,000 children for the school year opening 
on September 10 in 900 elementary and see- 
ondary schools throughout the five New York 
city boroughs. Tabulation of registration fig- 
ures show an estimated increase or about 25,()00 
pupils over the 1,034,822 registered last year. 

Eleven new school buildings with a total ca- 
pacity of 16,650 have been opened to handle 
the increase. Approximately 400 teachers have 
been appointed in addition to the 34,000 re 
quired last year. 

In response to a plea from Mr. O'Shea, 
40,000 parents, members of the 152 Parents’ 
Associations affiliated with the United Parents’ 
Association of Greater New York, cooperated i 
obtaining early registration. 

“A pupil who enters school late—even on 


day late—is likely to miss some essential in 


struction in a new subject,” Dr. O’Shea wrote 


the association. “Although such omissions ar’ 
frequently caught by instructors, the loss of th: 
first few hours’ class work may cause the pup! 
to fail and be forced to repeat a whole term.” 


In the evening schools, the attendance for the 


coming year was estimated at 70,000 by Morris 


E. Siegel, director of evening and continuation 
schools. The estimate included 30,000 for ‘i 
evening high schools, 25,000 for elementary anc 
15,000 for grade schools. 

New schools to be opened this month with 


number of sittings follow: 


| 
the 
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School 


School supplanted Mr 


ols Sittings 

, Manhattan 1,398 
addition), Bronx 1,032 

1), Bronx 2,329 
e Roosevelt H. 8., Bronx 4,620 
t (addition), Brooklyn 1,250 
5, Brooklyn 1,348 
i (addition), Queens SS4 
20, Queens 1,078 
addition), Queens 1,029 

, Queens 703 
addition), Richmond 985 


annual decrease in the number of children 
- in the Manhattan schools will continue 
it was said. Eighty teachers have 


nsferred to Queens and the Bronx. 


OINTMENTS IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 


recommendation of Superintendent Wil- 
togan, the Chicago school board has 
irge number of transfers and new ap- 
ents in the school system. The following 
rded in the School Board Journal: 


Normal College: (Salary, $8,500 per 






Senior 
William 


Parker 


was chosen to succeed Dr. 


Laughlin, principal of 


deceased) as president. 


Superintendents: (Salary, $10,000 per 





F. Buck, principal of Senn Senior 
was named for the vacancy caused 
Bogan’s elevation to the superintendency. 
k will be in charge of junior and senior 
ls, continuation schools, etc. 

Dolton, principal of the Farragut Junior 
Morgan G. Hogge as 
evening 


t superintendent in charge of 


\mericanization classes, community cen- 
er-vacation schools, ete. 

J. Lunak, principal of Hirsch Junior 
> l, supplanted Mr. Charles D. 


es responsibility for the 


Lowry, 

annual school 

buildings and repairs, research, ete. 

E. MeDade, principal of the Wentworth 
School, supplanted Elizabeth Murphy, 

be in charge of truancy, defective chil 

al subjects, etc. 

\. Pesta, principal of the West Pullman 


succeeds Clarence E. DeButts, in charge of 
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the assignment of teachers and principals, the list- 
ing of text-books and supplies, rules, ete. 






District (Salary, $6,500 per 


year.) 


Superintendents : 






Jane A. Neil, principal of the Spaulding School 





for Crippled Children, was placed in charge of the 





eity’s schools for cripples. 

Lillian Tobin, principal of the Mozart Elemen- 
tary School. 

James E. Bache, principal of the continuation 








schools. 






Special Assistant to the Superintendent: (Salary, 
$5,720.) 


Fred J. Lane, principal of the Jenner Elemen- 






tary School. 





Heads of Bureaus: (Salary, $6,000 per year.) 







J. Lewis Browne, organist, choirmaster and 
musical composer, named director of music. 
Florence Swain, named director of household 





arts. 

Eston V. Tubbs, principal of the Chase Elemen- 
tary School, named director of curriculum. 

Don C. Rogers, principal of the Smyth Elemen- 
tary School, named director of the bureau of build- 








ing survey. 





Sentor-High-School Principalships: (Salary ranges 
from $4,300 to $5,700.) 

Thomas E. 

Elementary School, to Medill High School. 









Johnson, principal of the Haugen 










Junior-High-School Principalships: (Salary 
from $4,600 to $5,400.) 

William T. MeCoy, from principalship 

Earle Elementary School to that of the 


Junior High School. 


ranges 





of the 
Curtis 










Bertha Armbruster, from principal of the Hilton 





Elementary to the Farragut Junior High. 





Edward Wildeman, from principal of the Shields 





Elementary to the Kelly Junior High. 
Beeby, from principal of the 





( go les! ry 





Daniel J. 
Elementary to the Hirsch Junior High. 






from 





Elementary Principalships: (Salary ranges 





$3,000 to $4,800.) 





e School: 





Laurence G. Collins to the Hamlin 
Mina 8S. Rogers to the Motley; Harold H. Postel 
to the Drake; Ada M. Andrews to the Plamondon; 
Liska to the Haven; Howard Bradley 
Earl L. Koehler to the Walsh, 
Nellie F. 


was elected principal of a continuation 






Josephine K. 
Smith to the Greene; 
and Mary I. 
Ryan 

school. 






Reynolds to the Onahan 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Rear ApmiraL SamMvue 8. Ropinson has as- 
sumed the superintendency of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, succeeding Rear 
Admiral Louis Nulton. 


Ir is reported that Dr. George R. Throop will 
continue for another year as acting chancellor of 
Washington University at St. Louis. 


Proressor W. W. Packer, of the Missouri 
Teachers College at Warrensburg, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the State Teachers College 
at Alva, Oklahoma, to succeed Dr. J. P. Batten- 
berg. 


Raupu C. JENKINS, superintendent of schools 
at Putnam, Connecticut, has become principal 
of the Normal Training School at Johnson, Ver- 
mont, 


W. Spaper WILLIs, principal of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Normal School, has retired after 
serving for forty-three years. 


Proressor Henry Brayton GarpNer, head 
of the department of economics at Brown Uni- 
versity, and Professor James Q. Dealey, hea” of 
the department of political and social science, 
have retired from active service. 


Dr. CHARLES WHARTON, assistant director of 
physical education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been unanimously nominated by the 
Democratic state convention as the Democratic 
candidate for governor. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of philosophy 
has been conferred on Professor F. W. Taussig, 
of Harvard University, by the University of 
Bonn in recognition of his eminent work in the 
field of economies. 


THe University of St. Simon has conferred 
the honorary doctorate of laws on The Honor- 
able David E. Kaufman, minister to Bolivia. 
This is the first time that this degree has been 
conferred on an American. 


Dr. Georce D. OLps, president emeritus of 
Amherst College, and Mrs. Olds have returned to 
Amherst after a trip to Europe, which included 
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a visit to Russia for the study of its educa. 
tional and scientific institutions. 


Dr. Hamivtron Hovt, president of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, was the guest 
of honor on September 6 at a dinner given by 
alumni and students of the college at the Fra- 
ternities Club, New York City. 


PreEsivENT COOLIDGE, upon invitation of the 
League of Nations’ Secretariat, has appointed 
Professor T. S. Adams, of Yale University, as 
expert to attend an international meeting on 
double taxation and tax evasion opening at 
Geneva on October 22. 


THE engineering staff of the survey of Land 
Grant Colleges has been increased by the ap- 
pointment of A. A. Potter, dean of the engi- 
neering school of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, and Arthur N. Johnson, dean of the 
engineering school of the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 


ALBERT F. VANveERGRIFT, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics of Belmont High School, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed a member ot 
the Committee on International Relations in 
the National Education Association. 


Aw advisory committee of experts has been 
asked to cooperate with the new Chicago city 
school administration, under a plan initiated 
jointly by Superintendent William S. Bogan 
and President H. Wallace Caldwell. This com- 
mittee consists of Walter Dill Scott, president 
of Northwestern University; Frederick Wood- 
ward, acting president of the University of Chi- 
cago; David H. Kinley, president of the Un- 
versity of Illinois; Henry M. Raymond, dean o! 
Armour Institute of Technology; Thomas 5 
Levan, president of DePaul University; George 
N. Carmen, president of the Lewis Institute, 
and Dr. Robert Kelly, president of Loyola Uni 
versity. 


Dr. Grorce E. Carroruers, of Rollins Co! 
lege, Florida, has joined the faculty of the schoo! 
of education of the University of Michigan. 
Before going to Florida Dr. Carrothers worked 
at the Ohio State University. 


Dr. T. V. Smirn and Dr. E. A. Burtt have 
been promoted to full professorships at the 
University of Chicago. 
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Dr. Leonarp CARMICHAEL has been promoted 
to be professor of psyehology and director of 


the 


laboratory at Brown University. 
De. Roranp Cartes ‘Travis has been ap- 
ted research associate in psychology with 
the rank of assistant professor at Yale Univer- 


\r Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Dr. Paul E. Johnson, of Boston University, has 
been appointed head of the department of phi- 

hy, and Dr. Alfred R. Root, of the Univer- 

lowa, acting head of the department of 

hology in the absence of Professor C. F. 

Kchterbecker, who has been granted sabbatical 
for research and study in Berlin. 


Dean R. P. Brooks, of the school of com- 
f the University of Georgia, has been ap- 
ed director of the bureau of business re 


it that university. 


liss Marte Meuzer has been appointed dean 
en at the school of commerce, accounts 

ince of the University of Denver. Miss 
Melzer was graduated from the university in 
Since then she has been traveling around 

world. She spent two years in the South 
Pacifie Ocean as secretary to the vice-president 
Pacifie Commercial Company and taught 


llawau for a time. 


Miss Jessica Foster, formerly acting dean of 
at the Ohio State University, has been 
inted to the position of adviser of women 

t Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York. 


He nursery play school established as an ex 
ent last winter at Drexel Institute, Phila- 
ia, will be made a permanent feature of 
irriculum and Miss Myra de Haven Wood- 
a member of the staff of the nursery school 

Vassar College, has been added to the Drexel 


ilty and will be director of the play school. 


Epwarp F. McCun.tover, now principal of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Pasadena, California, is now principal in charge 
pecial teachers in that city in the depart- 
ment of Child Welfare and Guidance. 


sernu G. Cowe.., sculptor and painter, has 
been elected associate director in the Designers’ 
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Art School of Boston. He has been connected 
with the school] since its foundation. 


Dr. J. E. W. WALLIN, director of the bureau 
of special education of Miami University, has 
been loaned until January to the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education to make an investiga- 
tion of the problems of special education and 
the examination of handicapped children which 
the state must solve. Since its establishment 
under Dr. Wallin in 1921, the bureau has made 
over 5,000 clinical examinations of mentally 
handicapped children in all sections of the state, 
and has had a registration of 975 students from 
about fifteen states and Canada. 


Proressor RaLpH Mason Bake has leave of 
absence from the University of Washington 
during the next academic year, when he will be 
visiting lecturer at Harvard University. 


Dr. Lampert L. Jackson, formerly assistant 
commissioner of education for New Jersey, has 
accepted the position of first assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction in the Newark 


school system. 


L. E. Cuenowetu, Kern County, California, 
superintendent of schools, has accepted appoint- 
ment as Bakersfield city superintendent at a sal- 
ary of $6,000 a year for a four-year term. 
James Parker has accepted reappointment as 
assistant superintendent for a four-year term 
at $4,000. 


Ira C. Lanpts, assistant superintendent of 
the schools of Riverside, California, has been 


promoted to the superintendency. 


Cart B. Moore has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Fairbury, Illinois, and will go to 
Urbana, which will be his headquarters as trav- 


eling salesman for a school-supply company. 


Dr. Pavt R. Riper, associate professor of 
mathematies in Washington University, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence, to enable him 
to accept a Sterling Research Fellowship at Yale 
University. 

Proressor Roger H. Weis, who has been in 
Germany for the past year studying German 
city governments on a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
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is returning in October to resume his work at 
Bryn Mawr College. 


A NuMBER of visiting scientific men will work 
in the research department of biochemistry of 
the University of California during the coming 
academic year. These include Dr. Werner 
Schmidt, one of the seven men sent from Ger- 
many to America each year by the International 
Education Board; Professor W. M. Hoskins, 
associate professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada; C. V. Smythe, who for the past 
two years has been connected with the Institute 
for Animal Nutrition at Pennsylvania State 
College, and O. E. Emerson, from Hawaii, who 
has been awarded a university fellowship in bio- 
chemistry to work under Dr. L. R. Cerecedo. 


Mrs. EvaNGetine LinpserGH has sailed for 
Turkey, where she has accepted an appointment 
to act as visiting professor of chemistry at the 
Constantinople Woman's College. She was ac- 
companied by Miss Alice Morrow, sister of 
Dwight W. Morrow, United States Ambassador 
to Mexico. Miss Morrow has accepted an ap- 
pointment to act as hostess at the same institu- 
tion, 


Water Bercen Crane, principal of the 
Metropolitan High School in Los Angeles, 
president of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, died on August 3, at the age of forty- 
eight years. 


THe general session of the eleventh annual 
Conference of the State Normal Schools was 
held at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, on Septem- 
ber 7. Officers were elected as follows: Miss 
M. Harriette Bishop, Worcester, president; Dr. 
Stewart Foster, Framingham, vice-president; 
Miss Anna Crowell, Hyannis, treasurer; Miss 
Grace Pickett, Westfield, secretary. 


THE congress has provided increased salaries 
throughout the Bureau of Education, except 
that of the commissioner. According to the 
School Board Journal, the increases vary from 
$60 per year to $400. Two specialists now re- 
ceive $5,800 per year, and two $5,600 per year. 
There are nine specialists in so-called Grade 5, 
receiving $4,600 to $4,800 per year; seven in 
Grade 3, receiving $3,200 or $3,300; seven in 
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Grade 2, at $2,600 to $2,900, and one at $2,100, 
The chief clerk, who is also acting commissioner 
whenever the commissioner is away from Wash- 
ington, receives $4,800, and the chief editor, 
$3,500. In addition, there are in the Washing- 
ton office a total of 58 men and women in cler-. 
ical work of all sorts, including stenographers, 
typists, statistical clerks, mail clerks, library 
assistants, etc. Salaries for these 58 vary from 
$1,380 to $2,800 per year; 20 of them in Grade 
3, at $1,620 to $1,860 per year; 29 in Grades 4, 
5 and 6; the other 12 in lower grades. The 
total amount of money necessary to cover these 
increases is $18,460. The average increase in 
salary is, therefore, close to $200 per year for 
each employee of the bureau. 


Representatives of Maine colleges and of 
the Associated Industries of Maine, at a recent 
meeting at Lewiston, discussed plans to instal! 
schools in four educational centers in the state 
for the instruction of selected foremen and sec- 
ond hands in the economies of industry and 
management. According to preliminary plans 
schools will be established near the University 
of Maine, Bowdoin College, Bates College and 
Colby College, with professors from these insti- 
tutions in charge. Groups will be limited to 
fifteen or twenty-five students each. 


Prorests against the action of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor 
for its recent decision to advise affiliated unions 
to withdraw support from Brookwood Labor 
College at Katonah, N. Y., have led President 
William Green to notify the Brookwood Board 
of Directors that final action will be delayed 
until the members of the council have had ample 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
protests filed. Whereas the council has held 
that the college teaches doctrines opposed to 
those of the American Federation of Labor, A. 
J. Muste, of the college faculty, says that as an 
educational institution the college does not teach 
any particular doctrine. The college authorities 
take the stand that theirs is a fight for freedom 
in education. 


The Christian Science Monitor prints the fol- 
lowing: “Following a visit by the chief of Har- 
vard’s college yard police, and after several 
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complaints from neighbors, the Harvard Liberal 
Club has been ordered closed indefinitely by 
Matthew Luce, director of morals of Harvard 
University. The Harvard Liberal Club, which 
has been mentioned at various times in connec- 
with radical movements both within and 
without the college, was the summer residence 
five graduate students, all of whom have 
moved elsewhere. The direct reason for 
the ‘padlock’ was given as the presence of a 
young woman unchaperoned in the library of 
lub, contrary to college regulations. This 
ciplinary measure is regarded by some mem- 
of the club as a move to impede further 
movements on their part. Others, how- 
point out that there are no club activities 
‘ the summer months, and that after the 
ing of the school term the club will still 

even though its clubhouse is closed.” 


varp of 275,000 publie school children in 
lelphia have resumed their school work, 
of them in new and improved quarters 
everal thousand fewer of them under the 

ion of attending part-time classes. This 

the night sehools began simultaneously 

the day classes, and afford opportunities 

Its to the number of more than 30,000. 

W the new schools now ready and with the 
buildings whieh are expected to be finished 
December, the public schools are in better 

o far as accommodations are concerned, 

for some vears. They have not yet caught 

th the inerease in school population, but 


ire making good progress. 


New Jersey Department of Education 

tes that the army of boys and girls re- 

r to studies this month numbers more than 

900,000 and that an additional 125,000 are enter- 

chool for the first time. These pupils are 

ed in 2,300 buildings and 26,000 teachers 

required for their instruction. Some stu- 

will attend one-room buildings, which are 

disappearing before centralized township 

ools, but the greater number will be found in 

that are modern in every respect. Asa 

of the centralization and the desire of 

and girls living in the rural districts to 

high-school edueation, more than 50,000 

children are transported in buses to and from 
school daily. 
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Tue establishment of several new Catholic 
parish schools is announced by the Reverend 
Dr. John J. Bonner, superintendent, in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Catholic schools in 
Philadelphia and throughout the diocese for the 
registration of pupils in elementary grades and 
first year students in high schools. It is esti- 
mated that about 87,000 children will be en- 
rolled in the Catholic schools of the city. The 
five diocesan high schools are the Northeast 
Boys, West Philadelphia Boys, Boys Catholic, 
John W. Hallahan Catholic and the West Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls High Schools. The two 
parish high schools are St. John the Baptist 
High and St. John the Baptist High School 
for girls. 


THE trustees of the La Verne Noyes Scholar- 
ship Foundation, 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, 
have announced an additional list of twenty- 
seven schools where world war veterans and their 
children may obtain free tuition, making in all 
sixty schools from which applicants for scholar- 
ships may choose. Depending on the needs of 
the applicant, all, or part, tuition is paid by the 
foundation for general courses, medical, engi- 
neering, teaching and other special branches. 
In all, 1,200 scholarships are offered. Mr. 
Noyes established in 1918 a scholarship founda- 
tion of $2,000,000 at the University of Chicago. 
The trustees now are Lewis C. Walker, Fred- 
erick L. Dole and Joseph J. Fraser. 


Tue first unit of the two and a half million 
building program at the University of Ten- 
nessee is now in process of erection. The build- 
ing is for physies and geology, and with its fur- 
nishings, will cost about $200,000. Plans for a 
chemistry building are under way, and other 
buildings projected include a program calling 
for about $500,000 annually for the next five 
years. 

In addition to other bequests the late Dr. 
Joseph Schneider, Milwaukee, left $271,000 to 
the University of Wiirzburg, Germany. 


By the will of the late Lord Haldane, £6,000 
is divided among the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Bristol, Birbeck College and the British In- 
stitute of Adult Education, and £1,000 is left to 
the University of Géttingen, which he attended 


as a student. 
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Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that a 
course in the “history of journalism” was 
opened recently at the Perugia University by 
order of Premier Mussolini. The university of- 
fered Premier Mussolini the honor of being the 
first holder of the chair, but he declined in favor 
of Deputy Paolo Orano, who is a militant news- 
paper man, 35 years of age. The first lecture 
is entitled “Toward a Historical Doctrine of 
Journalism.” The announcement of the new de- 
partment was accompanied by an official state- 
ment in which it was described as an indication 
of the highest consideration in which the régime 
holds journalism and of the profoundly revolu- 
tionary transformation undergone by Italian 
newspaperdom under Fascism. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TEACHERS OF THE COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


One explanation of the popularity of the 
summer sessions held at Columbia University, 
which each year attract more than thirteen 
thousand students and teachers from all states 
of the Union and from foreign lands, is to be 
found in the caliber of the instructional staff. 
A study of the men of science who are giving 
instruction in the various courses which are 
offered is indeed illuminating. Of the 582 per- 
sons teaching in the 1928 Columbia summer ses- 
sion the names of eighty are to be found in the 
fourth edition of the Biographical Directory of 
American Men of Science. 

This edition of the directory, which was pub- 
lished in December 1927, contains the records 
of about 13,000 men of science—both men and 
women are included under this heading. It is 
believed by the editors of the directory that the 
entries are tolerably complete for those in 
North America who have carried on research 
work in the natural and exact sciences. Some 
are admitted “who are supposed to have ad- 
vanced science by teaching, by administrative 
work or by the preparation of textbooks and 


compilations.” There are also some whose work 


has been chiefly in engineering, medicine or 
other applied sciences, and a few whose work 
is in education, economics and other subjects 
not commonly included under the natural and 
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exact sciences. “The names are included be. 
cause they are supposed to represent work that 
has contributed to the advancement of pure 
science—the term being used in the narrower 
sense—or because they are found in the mem. 
bership lists of certain national societies.” 

Just about one out of every seven persons, 
ranging in rank from associate or instructor to 
full professor, teaching in the summer session, 
is recognized as a contributor to the advance. 
ment of science. A similar study of “Who's 
Who in America” or of other reference works 
in the non-scientific fields would undoubtedly 
swell the total of outstanding figures on the 
staff and give further indication of the at. 
tractiveness of the opportunities available at 
Columbia University during the summer. 

In the directory a star is prefixed to the sub- 
ject of research in the case of about one thou- 
sand notes, indicating that the subject of the 
biographical sketch is one of a thousand stu- 
dents of the natural and exact sciences in the 
United States whose work is supposed to be the 
most important. A star appears in the biog- 
raphy of twenty of the eighty persons listed 
in the directory, and sixteen of the twenty are 
members of the regular instructional staff of 
the university. 

In analyzing the distribution of the eighty 
outstanding men of science it is found that the 
largest group is in the field of chemistry, four- 
teen of whom are teaching chemistry and one 
chemical engineering. Pure psychology follows 
with nine, while eight others are in the field of 
educational psychology. Physics musters nine 
and mathematics six. In the natural sciences 
there are five in zoology, four in geology and 
geography, two each in biology, botany and 
physiology, one in anthropology, and two are 
classified under the general heading of the nat- 
ural sciences. Medicine contributes six, educa- 
tion four, electrical engineering two, and 
astronomy and nutrition one each. 

It is interesting to note that one of the chem- 
ists, a college teacher in his field, is giving work 
in college administration under the title of 
“Educational Problems of the College,” that one 
of the educational psychologists is to be found 
in the law department, giving a course on the 
“Psychology of Legal Institutions,” and that 
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one of the botanists, by profession the director 
of a museum, is teaching the “Principles of 
Museum Administration and Public Instruc- 
tion.” 

A Ph.D. degree is held by sixty-two of the 
eighty, an M.D. by five, and a British D.Se. 
by one. Of the balance six have the M.A. de- 
aset. two E.E., one Ch.E., and two B.S. Only 

e of the group does not possess a college de- 
ree and he had attended a university for sev- 


eral years. 
Sixty-six are of professorial rank; thirty- 
even of them are full professors, seventeen 
.ociate professors and twelve assistant profes- 
rhere are also among the college teach- 
ers eight instructors, one lecturer and one 
ate. Two of the others are museum di- 
ectors and the third is a computer and asso- 
mathematician with the U. 8. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 
It is natural to expect that a large proportion 
the summer session teachers would be drawn 
the regular instructional staff of Columbia 
University, but it bespeaks well of that staff 
t sixty-two of its members teaching in the 
session are among this select list of 
eight Dartmouth contributes three and North 
Carolina two, while one comes from each of the 
wing institutions: Agnes Scott, California 
lnstitute of Technology, the College of the City 
t New York, Denison, Harvard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Minnesota, Syracuse 
| Wyoming in the United States and Toronto 
Canada. Of the eighteen from other institu- 
s eight had previously taught at Columbia 
nd two of the others had pursued graduate 
at that institution. 
the ages of the group range from twenty- 


o sixty-three, the average age being just 
above forty-five with the Ql at 38+ 
the Q3 at 52+. Within age groups four 

below thirty, five between thirty and 

five, thirteen between thirty-five and 

fifteen between forty and forty-five, 

rteen between forty-five and fifty, fourteen 

between fifty and fifty-five, eleven between 
five and sixty, and three above sixty. 

It has already been stated that sixty-two pos- 

ed the Ph.D. degree. Of these forty re- 

ved that degree from Columbia, five from 
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Chicago, four from Harvard, three from Cor- 
nell, two each from Johns Hopkins and Min- 
nesota, and one each from Illincis, Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse and Yale in the United States 
and from Leipzig and Munich abroad. Two of 
the five M.D. degrees were from Columbia, the 
others being from Chicago, lowa and Syracuse. 
The D.Se. degree was awarded by the Univer- 
sity of London. The two E.E. degrees came 
from Columbia and Syracuse, the Ch.E. from 
Columbia, and the B.S. from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Four of the six M.A. 
degrees were from Columbia and the other two 
were from Dartmouth. 

In the light of James McKeen Cattell’s stud- 
ies of the distribution of American men of 
science according to place of birth it is inter- 
esting to note the distribution of this group on 
that basis. New York leads with fourteen and 
is followed by Ohio with seven, by Indiana 
with six, by Massachusetts and New Jersey with 
five each, by Illinois with four, by Maryland, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania with three each, by 
Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
Virginia and Wisconsin with two each, and by 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming with 
one each. Nine of the group are foreign born: 
Three in England and one each in Scotland, 
Canada, Germany, Austria, Poland and the Bal- 
tic Provinces. Birth statistics are lacking in 
the sketch of one of the group. By sectional 
distribution: Thirty-one were born in the North 
Atlantic states; nine of them in New England 
states; seven in the South Atlantic states; 
twenty-eight in the North Central states; two 
in the South Central states, and two in the 
Western states. 

Arcuie M. PALMER 





DISCUSSION 


SCHOLARSHIP, ATTENDANCE AND 
DEPORTMENT 

Tue relation between scholarship and school 
attendance, on the one hand, and scholarship 
and conduct, on the other, is one that interests 
school principals to no small extent. Time and 
again, pupils are urged to be regular in atten- 
dance and watchful of their conduct, because 
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both of these in one way or another affect 
scholarship. There is no question that atten- 
dance does, though whether the relation is uni- 
form is something that can be answered by 
figures only. Similarly, the reasonable assump- 
tion exists that the pupil who is not interested 
in his school work is usually the one who is 
most mischievous in the classroom, and most 
prone to disregard school rules. As far as the 
writer is aware, however, no figures on this 
subject have thus far been published. 

With respect to school attendance, it is ob- 
vious that even when a pupil is absent one day, 
he actually misses two recitations: the recita- 
tion of the day when he is absent, and the recita- 
tion of the day when he returns, since on that 
day also he is usually unprepared to recite. 

In order to ascertain to what extent the two 
assumptions mentioned above are true, the 
writer made a careful analysis of the scholar- 
ship, attendance and deportment records of the 
two classes which were graduated from his 
school! in June, 1927, and January, 1928. 
Complete attendance and deportment records 
are kept at this school for every pupil; the 
former in the customary way; the latter, how- 
ever, is rather unique. Instead of sending 
pupils to the office when they misbehave, the 
teachers demerit them, either by giving one, 
two or three demerits for the offense, depending 
upon the severity of its nature. Among the 
“offenses” for which pupils are demerited may 
be mentioned such as creating disturbance in the 
classroom, dishonesty, insolence, coming late to 
class without a written excuse, failing to bring 
textbooks to classroom, failing to keep appoint- 
ments after school, eating or creating disturb- 
ance in corridors, cutting class, ete. The offend- 
ing pupil is instructed by his teacher to report 
the necessary demerits, and these are noted on 
his permanent record card in the office. 

The matter of determining the relationship 
between the three factors was very simple. All 
that one had to do was to set up the scholarship 
seale in multiple units of 5, as is shown in the 
first column of Table I. Then, note the final 
scholarship average of each pupil in each of 
his eight semesters and record in the proper 


1 Bulkeley High School. 
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TABLE I 

Scholarship times sbsent No.demerits —_¥° 
grades per semester per semester “ae 

95-100 , eer 
90— 94 1.5 J 15 
85— 89 1.8 7 62 
80— 84 1.5 8 116 
75-— 79 1.9 1.5 159 
70— 74 1.8 3.0 227 
65-— 69 2.2 3.5 272 
60-— 64 2.6 4.8 265 
55-— 59 4.3 8.5 14] 
50— 54 4.1 7.9 113 
45~ 49 4.9 10.2 7 
40-— 44 5.1 7.1 15 
35-— 39 4.4 10.9 4 
30- 34 21.7 2.7 3 
Av. 2.6 4.1 1444 
( Total 


level his absences and demerits for each semes- 
ter. Dividing the total number of absences or 
demerits by the number of cases in each schol- 
arship level gave the respective averages, as is 
shown in columns 2 and 3. 

Thus, there were fifteen cases of final sehol- 
arship averages which ranked between ninety 
and ninety-four. The average number of ab- 
sences per semester for the pupils in that group 
was 1.5. The average number of demerits for 
each pupil per semester in that group was (] 
There were sixty-two cases of final scholarship 
averages which ranged between eighty-five and 
eighty-nine. The average number of absences 
per semester for the pupils in that group was 
1.8; the average number of demerits was 0.7 
And so on clear down the seale until we come 
to the pupils whose final scholarsmp average, 
for instance, was between 45 and 49. There 
were forty-seven of such cases; the average 
number of absences per semester in that group 
was 4.9; the average number of demerits, 102. 

A careful study of the table will show con- 
clusively that there is 2 most direct relationship 
between attendance and scholarship, as well %& 
between conduct and scholarship. This study 
bears out similar findings with respect to the 
first two factors reported in the February issue 
of The School Review. The present study was 
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hosed on the eomplete school records of 183 
tates, and represents a total of 1,444 cases. 
rally speaking, the vagaries of the teachers 
demerits—that is to say, passing judg- 
: conduet—were not extreme; for prac- 
all these pupils had passed fully three 
r four years under the same group of 
teachers who had been long in the 
ind who did not give demerits except for 
ause 
ict no one make the mistake of drawing the 
on from the above figures that scholar- 
epends on attendance only. For it is more 
ely that the conditions, physical and 
e, which interfere with perfect atten- 
lso hinder high scholastic attainment. 
Nevertheless, the relationship is too uniform 
foree upon one the conclusion that fre- 
sence from school, whatever the cause 
s in part responsible for poor achieve- 
Similarly, the poor scholar is also the 
wl citizen; or it may be vice versa. 
Gustave A. FEIncoLp 
LEY Hien ScHOOL, 
FORD, CONN, 


EDUCATING EFFICIENT UNDERLINGS 
vriter passed to members of the faculty 
University of Idaho a paper asking each 

or to enumerate the outstanding charac- 

of his three best students. The charac- 


teristics given were then arranged in order, 


¢ to the number of times each was men- 
While the amount of data collected was 
mall, it is probably typical, and hence 
tive. The results indicated that, in the 
these professors, attention and indus- 


try stood at the head of the list; next in order 


promptness and neatness; third in rank 
me interest, aceuracy and good expression; 


fourth in rank eame thoroughness, system, en- 
thusiasm and eonfidence. 


these are all desirable characteristics, and 
student possessing them is practically sure 


to receive a good grade. Any one would know 
that without asking faculty opinion. These 


tatements, however, are interesting when com- 
ed with the characteristics rarely mentioned. 


of the following was mentioned only once: 


appreciation, econscientiousness, discrimination, 
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earnestness, courtesy, thoughtfulness, resource- 
fulness, stability, loyalty, originality, leader- 
ship and ability to get along with others. The 
following were mentioned twice: ambition, 
openmindedness, balance, independence, imag- 
ination. 7 

The placement bureau of the university asked 
the superintendents of the state what charac- 
teristics they most desired in those whom they 
expected to employ as teachers. Tact, sym- 
pathy, loyalty, cooperation, judgment, honesty, 
cheerfulness and scholarship were named by al- 
most every superintendent. Reports from busi- 
ness men, on file but not tabulated, tally almost 
completely with these. 

A comparison of the qualities chiefly desired 
by instructors with those chiefly desired by em- 
ployers forces us to ask the question, “Are we 
trying to develop men and women of the high- 
est type, or are we trying merely to develop 
receptacles of erudition capable of retaining and 
returning intact whatever is given to them?” 

The qualities mentioned as most important by 
the professors will make efficient workers under 
direction, but without some additional strong 
qualities will not make leaders of thought nor 
of action, will not make creators, nor men and 
women of pronounced success. Perhaps recep- 
tacles of erudition are all the college can pro- 
duce. Perhaps the qualities which make leaders 
are not fostered in regular college work, but are 
merely native endowments which survive college 
requirements. Perhaps our job is to educate 
efficient underlings and trust to nature to pro- 
duce a few superior human beings. 

Erudition is easy to pass on and easy to 
measure. It is a necessary part of education. 
The fault is not so much in what we do as in 
what we leave undone. The greatest of the un- 
solved problems in education is how to teach 
men. We know better how to teach subjects 
than we know how to teach men and women. 
Books on methods of teaching usually refer to 
methods of teaching subjects. A few great edu- 
cational theorists have stressed the other side, 
but it is hard to get many to use their theories. 
It is so much easier to deal with the abstract 
and the formal than it is with the concrete and 
the human. The small amount of data just 
presented shows the need of a change of em- 
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phasis. I am optimistic enough to believe it 
will come, though it will no doubt come slowly. 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO J. F. MessenGcER 





QUOTATIONS 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Ir registration for the public schools, now 
under way, shows the same annual increase of 
approximately 20,000 which it has maintained 
during the last five years there will be some- 
thing like 1,045,000 pupils on the rolls of ele- 
mentary, high and special schools at the begin- 
ning of the new school year. The average at- 
tendance for 1928-29 will be about 100,000 less 
if the precedent of last year is maintained. For 
the support of this school army of close to a 
million the Board of Education has adopted a 
budget of nearly $129,000,000, exclusive of 
$33,000,000 appropriated for new construction. 
Critics of the board’s bookkeeping insist that in 
reckoning the total cost of the school system 
there should be included $27,000,000 disbursed 
through other city departments in the form of 
interest on construction bonds, teachers’ pen- 
sions and light and water service. The city’s 
total outlay on the education of its children 
would thus be approaching the $200,000,000 
mark. 

The part-time problem has not yet been 
solved. Last September the number of part- 
time pupils was 66,381. For the new year the 
board announces the opening of eleven schools 
with 16,658 seats, which will probably fall short 
by a few thousands of taking care of the in- 
creased enrolment. The situation is somewhat 
better than the figures would suggest, to the 
extent that, relatively, part time is more preva- 
lent in the high schools. The hardship of an 
irregular school day falls more heavily on the 
older children. In the elementary schools a 
year ago one pupil in forty-five was on part 
time. In the high schools it was one pupil in 
seven. It is also in the high schools that at- 
tendance has grown most rapidly. The annual 


increase in enrolment for the entire school sys- 
tem would be less than 2 per cent., but the high- 
school pupils last year showed an increase of 7 
per cent. over the preceding year. The indica- 
tion is that a greater number of elementary 
school pupils enter high school. Twice a year, 
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in January and June, the schools send out 6, 
000 graduates. 

The present registration is expected to shoy 
the same trend in geographical redistributio, 
that has been under way for a decade. Lag 
year Manhattan had a loss of more than 12,0) 
pupils, whereas Brooklyn and the Bronx gaingj 
10,000 apiece and Queens added no less thay 
13,000. Of the eleven new school buildings only 
one is in Manhattan, in the far-north Dyckma 
section. A number of districts have lost popv- 
lation to the extent of permitting the abandop. 
ment of schools. Though local Manhattan prick 
may suffer, the city as a whole should be grate. 
ful for the boon of modern accommodations jp 
the newer and less congested districts. The 
city’s million children of to-day, receiving in- 
struction from an army of 33,000 teachers, and 
financed by almost a $200,000,000 budget, enjoy 
the great advantage of incomparably better 
physical surroundings than a generation ago.— 
The New York Times. 


Last year, in the public schools of this city, 
one dollar in every seventy-five dollars spent 
went into “health education.” This ineludes the 
sums spent on baths, community and recreation 
centers, athletic activities and playgrounds. 

On one day in the year, known as “Health 
Day,” every pupil is examined for external signs 
of disease and for easily found defects. It 
estimated that as a result of this one examina 
tion one pupil in each ten is relieved of physical 
defects which might otherwise develop into per 
manent and in many instances serious hand 
caps. 

The assertion is made, and it may be true, 
that the schools of New York are as solicitous 0 
the health and do as much to promote the phys 
ical well being of pupils as the schools of any 
other city in the world. 

We are not meditating criticism of the good 
work now done in our schools in this importan! 
direction. 

We are wondering what the return would be 
if, instead of spending one dollar in each s\ 
enty-five dollars on health, the school system 
could double or treble its outlay on health. 


Beginning Monday more than a million young 


people will come into our schools for approx 
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ately five hours each day during five days of 

each week, 

There is no other place that we know of in the 
J] where so fine an opportunity exists to do 

fondamental health work on a similarly large 


Qur courts, prisons, hospitals and other cor- 

institutions are costing each year an in- 
ied sum, staggering in its total, to cope 
irious phases of mental, moral and phys- 
ease while this great fountain source of 


betterment is receiving by no means 


p rit 
mount of attention we might profitably 
When shall we realize the importance of 
- every school a complete health center ?— 
The N York American. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


FACTORS CONDITIONING THE SUC- 
CESS OF SCHOOL SURVEYS! 
[ue purpose of this article is to set forth 
both the faetors which have contributed to the 
s of school surveys and those which have 
presented obstacles to success. Emphasis will 
be placed upon such factors as are seemingly 


inder the control of proper and adequate school 
uublicity. The data, which were collected by 


s of several inquiry forms, represent the 
publicity experiences of twenty-one 
ind forty-eight cities.? 
lable I are shown the factors which have 

1 found to contribute to the success of school 

together with the number of states and 
reporting each. Table II gives similar 
formation about the obstacles that have been 
intered in efforts to secure school improve- 

nt based on surveys. There were reported a 
of twenty-five factors of success and a 
of thirty-six obstacles. There is no doubt 


Chis study was made under the advice and criti- 

of Dean B. F. Pittenger, of the School of 
Education of the University of Texas. 

For a list of the states, see Educational Ad- 

‘stration and Supervision, February, 1927, p. 

'; for the cities, see ScHoo. aNnp Sociery, 


\ , + o”7 ‘ a 
gust 27, 1927, p. 278. 
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much éverlapping among the items in each table, 
but it was impossible to eliminate this condition 
and at the same time accurately describe the 
experiences of the states and cities. 

The reader will notice that many of the ob- 
stacles are the direct opposites of corresponding 
factors of success. For example, “hard times” 
is the opposite of “general prosperity.” Other 
obstacles which have direct opposites are the 
following: A lack of organized publicity, a lack 
of adequate publicity, extreme recommendations, 
the attitude of school boards, a delay in the pub- 
lication of the survey report, the school needs 
not being very evident, the failure to place 
copies of the survey report into the hands of the 
leaders, poor support by the newspapers, propa- 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE FACTORS THAT HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE Success or SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Number of Number of 


Factors states cities 
reporting reporting 

Support of leading citizens 14 23 
Support of the newspapers 18 25 
Support of board members 0 27 
Work of school children 3 6 
Evident school needs ll 17 
Leadership of teachers 15 12 
Reasonable recommendations 16 25 
Outside survey staff 2 18 
No delay in the survey 8 14 
Presenting actual facts 17 24 
Copies of survey report in 

hands of leaders 17 23 
Sane view of the surveyors 12 19 
Adequate publicity 7 17 
Support of the women 12 15 
Complete organization of 

publicity 4 8 
Support of lodges and clubs 3 8 


Cooperation of city super- 
intendents 1 0 
Support of religious organi- 


zations 2 4 
General prosperity 4 2 
Publicity for a long time 

before the survey 2 0 
Presenting a complete school 

code 10 0 
Cooperation of the state 

dept. of education 18 0 
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Cooperation of county and 
township superintendents 

Maintaining a legislative 
lobby 

Active interest of gover- 
nor and members of the 
survey commission 


Totals 
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15 0 
9 0 
2 0 
232 287 


- TABLE II 
SHOWING THE FACTORS THAT HAVE HINDERED THE 


Success or ScHooL SuRVEYS 


Factors 





Hard times 

Complete success is a mat- 
ter of time 

Reaction against taxes 

Lack of funds for pub- 
licity purposes 

Large Negro population 

Lack of organized publicity 

Lack of adequate publicity 

Increased cost of education 

Lack of public interest 

Polities 

Extreme recommendations 

Jealousy of the power of 
school officers 

Desire to do too much at 
one time 

Survey lacking in a prae- 
tical purpose 

Attitude of school boards 

Constitutional limitations 

Distrust and indifference of 
the people 

Delay in the publication of 
the survey report 

Conservatism of the people 

Backwardness of the people 

School needs not very evi- 
dent 

Failure to place copies of 
the survey report into the 
hands of leaders 

Poor support by the news- 
papers 

Propaganda 

Poor support by the leading 
citizens 


Number of Number of 


states cities 
reporting reporting 
6 4 
14 9 
15 9 
5 11 
2 3 
7 3 
4 6 
11 7 
9 8 
12 8 
l 2 
7 2 
6 1 
0 1 
6 6 
9 2 
6 3 
3 3 
13 6 
8 2 
2 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
1 1 
eo 
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Lack of harmony between 


surveyors and teachers 0 1 
Recommendations not clear 1 0 
Surveyors from home state 1 0 
Failure to prepare enough 

local leaders 10 0 
Failure to enlist help of 

children nie 2 0 
Conservative legislature 7 0 
Lack of cooperation in gen- 

eral 5 0 
Opposition of county and 

township superintendents 3 0 
Isolated communities 6 0 
Fear of school consolidation s 0 
Sectional and institutional 

interests 3 0 

Totals 193 102 


ganda, poor support by the leading citizens, 
selecting the surveyors from the home state or 
locality, failure to enlist the help of schoo! chil 
dren and the opposition of county and district 
superintendents. 

In general, the factors of success reported 
most often by the states are also the ones re 
ported most frequently by the cities. This cor 
respondence is also found in the reports on 
obstacles to success. It is true, however, that 
the states reported more factors of success and 
also more obstacles than the cities. This 1s 
probably due to the fact that the state, because 
of its larger area and more diverse interests, has 
more varied conditions and problems to meet 
than the city has. 

If frequency of mention is any indication o! 
the relative importance of the various factors 
of success, then it must be coneluded that, for 
the states, the most important factor was the 
support of the newspapers. For the cities, on 
the other hand, the most frequently mentioned 
factor was the support of board members; this 


? 


factor, however, is closely followed by that o! 


the support of the press. On the same basis, 


. > +} 
other important factors of success for both 


states and cities are the following: Securing the 


the 


support of the leading citizens, making 
school needs evident, securing the leadership 0! 
the teachers, making reasonable the recommen 
dations for the improvement of school cond! 


Sert 


tions 
vent 
facts 
sury t 
emp! 
yieW 


adeq! 
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employing an outside survey staff, pre- 


tions, 
venting delay in the survey, presenting actual 
facts of school conditions, placing copies of the 
urvey report into the hands of the leaders, 
emp! , a survey staff which has a “sane” 
view chool conditions and problems, giving 
1ate publieity to the findings of school sur- 
ve btaining the support of the women and 
securing cooperation in general. Those in 
harge of school surveys should make sure that 
tors are operative in the efforts made 

ecure school improvement. 
On the basis of frequency of mention, the 


t obstacle eneountered by the states was 
reactions against taxes. The obstacle 
reported most often by the cities was a lack of 

r publicity purposes. Evaluated on the 
_ other significant obstacles for both 
The fact 


takes time to reap the full benefits of 


d cities are the following: 


veys, a lack of organized publicity, a 
juate publicity, the increased cost of 
lack of publie interest, polities, 
{ the power of school officers, a desire 
much at one time, the attitude of 
rds, constitutional limitations, the dis- 
indifference of the people, the con- 
ind backwardness of the people, a 
) prepare enough local leaders, a con- 
egislature, a lack of cooperation in 
ral, the geographieal isolation of some com- 
and the fear of school consolidation. 
s missions should be particularly alert 
the necessary steps to minimize and 

the obstacles here enumerated. 
juestion might be raised: Are the ob- 
encountered by school surveys more 
than the faetors favoring suecess? As 
above, the tables show that there were 
| a total of thirty-six different obstacles, 
twenty-five factors of success. On the 
{ these totals, then, it could be held that 
stacles were the most powerful factors 


The 


t the foot of each table, however, tell a 


ng the sueeess of school surveys. 


erent story, for the sum of the frequencies of 
rs of sueceess is, in the case of the states 

Well as in the ease of the cities, much greater 
he sum of the frequencies of the obstacles 
ess. This would suggest that the influ- 
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ence of the factors of success outweighed that 
of the obstacles to success. For the cities in 
particular, the total for the factors contributing 
to success is much larger—in fact, several times 
as large—as the total for the factors hindering 
success. This seems to indicate that city sur- 
veys are meeting with less opposition than state 
surveys, a condition which can be explained 
partly by the fact that the cities have always 
taken the lead in educational progress. 

The discussion up to this point has suggested 
that many of the factors of success and many 
of the obstacles to success are related to school 
publicity. This article aims to emphasize such 
factors as are under the control of publicity; 
for this reason all other factors may now be 
excluded from the discussion. 

The factors which are under the control of or 
pertain to school publicity may be conveniently 
grouped and discussed under the following 
heads: (1) The need for organization in survey 
publicity, (2) the need for adequate publicity, 
(3) the importance of securing the leadership 
and active help of certain groups, and (4) the 
need for observing certain general methods in 
school survey publicity. 

(1) It goes without saying that the survey 
publicity efforts should be properly and thor- 
oughly organized. This is necessary in order 
that such efforts may be consistently directed 
toward the same general end. The work must 
be thoroughly planned in order that the pub- 
licity program may accomplish the best results. 
To this end, some group or committee must be 
made responsible for the organization and con 
trol of survey publicity. 

(2) That survey publicity must be adequate 
is suggested by a number of the factors listed 
in the accompanying tables. This means not 
only telling the story of the schools completely, 
but it the 
Probably one of the main reasons why certain 
and 


also means reaching all people. 


communities were reported as isolated 
opposed to the general program of school im- 
provement was because such communities were 
not thoroughly informed on school matters. 
Why is there a lack of publie interest in school 
affairs? Why are the people conservative and 
backward when it comes to solving our school 


problems? Why are they often jealous of the 
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power of school officers? Why is it that the 
people can not understand the needs of their 
schools? Why is it that politics is so often a 
stumbling block in the way of school progress? 
Such difficulties are due mainly to the fact that 
school officials so often are not careful to inform 
the people thoroughly about their schools, so 
that they might keep pace in their thinking with 
modern educational progress. Education will 
always have numerous opponents as long as its 
story is not made known far and wide. 

(3) The tables have suggested that the sue- 
cess of survey publicity is largely dependent 
upon the support and leadership of certain 
organizations or groups of people. In this con- 
nection were mentioned the leading citizens, 
women’s clubs, lodges and civie clubs, religious 
organizations, local leaders, teachers, board 
members, school children and newspapers. The 
people need leadership in educational matters 
as much as in other public affairs. They can 
not be expected to give their support to pro- 
posals for school improvement until the active 
support of their leaders has been enlisted in 
behalf of the schools. But experience has 
shown that such leadership must be intelligent. 
To this end, the leaders must be thoroughly 
informed first. This probably means that, for 
one thing, copies of the published reports of 
surveys be placed into the hands of the leaders. 

The states and the cities have found that the 
support of the newspapers in particular is most 
important in securing the improvements out- 
lined by school surveys. The charge has often 
been made that the press is not friendly to the 
schools and does not accord them proper sup- 
port. Experience does not confirm this charge. 
None of the twenty-one states and only one of 
the forty-eight cities referred to above reported 
that the press gave poor support in getting the 
survey findings before the public. If school 
officials will show the press a little courtesy and 
consideration, they can rest assured to get its 
support in matters of school improvement. 

(4) The final group of factors conditioning 
the suecess of school surveys consists of various 
general methods of procedure in publicity. It 
has been found of value to inform the people 
thoroughly before the survey is ever undertaken. 
The survey must be the result of the public’s 
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own thinking on the matter. It has been found 
unwise by some to attempt too many changes 
at one time; complete success, in other words 
is a matter of time. However, in the case of 
state surveys, some states reported that the sye- 
cess of their surveys was partly due to the fact 
that they presented a complete school code for 
adoption to the legislature, instead of presenting 
“piecemeal” legislation. No doubt the success 
of such a method depends very largely upon 
the readiness of the people to aecept the pro. 
posals contained in the school code. Another 
factor to be mentioned in this connection is the 
legislative lobby. Whatever one may believe as 
to the wisdom of maintaining a legislative lobby 
for the purpose of securing school legislation, 
experience has shown that lobbying is often 
effective in stimulating a conservative legislature 
to favorable action in behalf of the schools, 
Still another factor of importance is that of not 
delaying the publication of the survey report. 
Experience has shown that a delay in this mat- 
ter may cause much of the cumulative effect of 
earlier publicity efforts to be lost. Finally, no 
program of school publicity ean succeed unless 
those engaged in carrying it forward work in 
thorough harmony and cooperation. There is a 
need for cooperation in general; but the reports 
of the states and cities show that, in particular, 
there is a need for cooperation on the part of 
the state department of education, county and 
township superintendents, survey commissions 
and survey staffs. 

The purpose of this article has been to point 
out the factors conditioning the success of schoo! 
surveys and to suggest that many of these, per- 
haps most of them, are under the contro! of 
school publicity. The aim has not been to show 
specifically how the various factors may be con- 
trolled. The aim has been to outline problems, 
not solve them. The discussion has indicated, 
however, that, because so many obstacles are 
encountered in carrying out the improvement 
sought by school surveys and because many of 
these obstacles seem to be under the control of 
school publicity present-day school survey pub 
licity is not as effective as it might be. 

R. E, Garuix 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

LusBock, TEXAS 
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AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


A Biographical Directory 
Edited by J. McKeen Cattell and Jaques Cattell 
Published December 10, 1927 


The fourth edition of the Biographical Directory of American Men of Science 

about 13,000 sketches and extends to 1,132 pages. It is an invaluable work of 

reference for scientific men. It is useful for libraries, newspapers, educational execu- 
tives and all who have relations with those engaged in scientific research. 


Price, Ten dollars net, postage paid 
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The 


Bellevue-Stratford | Nei Flanders - 


Philadelphia 47th to 48th Street 
East of Broadway 
T# E choice of discriminating Phila- 
delphians and particular travelers. | One of the 


finest hotels 
in Times Square! 


mous for its Courteous Service and 
lomelike Environment. 
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Centrally Single Rooms with 
located | Running Water .. $2.00 { 
Double Rooms with 
BROAD at Running Water .. $3.00} 
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Manager. PE Seccecssecae GD 
Affiliated Special Weekly Rates 
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ASTORIA Resident Manager 
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Beautifully illustrated 
well bound and with 
attractive type page 


THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES 


Classics, old and n¢ w, repre senting the best literature 
in English, are found in this attractive series. The fol- 


lowing list comprising those volumes especially intended 


or high school use have many excellent drawings by well 
known artists Uniform price, $0.80 
Allen: A KENTUCKY CARDINAL Dumas: THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
and AFTERMATH. Garland: A SON OF THE MIDDLE 
Barker: FORTY-MINUTE PLAYS BORDER. 
FROM SHAKESPEARE. Hawthorne: THE SCARLET LETTER. 
Blackmore: LORNA DOONE. Homer: THE ILIAD. 
Bronte: JANE EYRE. Porter: THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 
Cervantes: DON QUIXOTE. Scott: THE HEART OF MIDLO- 
Cooper: THE PATHFINDER; THE PHIAN. 
SPY. IVANHOE, 
Dana: TWO YEARS BEFORE THE KENILWORTH. 
MAST. Tennyson: IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Dickens: DAVID COPPERFIELD. Wister: LADY BALTIMORE. 





READINGS IN GOOD ENGLISH 
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